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HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL O’CONNELL 
Volume XII .. found a melodeon in one cellar and a church in the other. 
(See RELIGION) 











~~ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM pee 


‘Bust in the Door, boys! 


... 1m not bluffed by 
Constitutional Rights!” 


Justices of the peace from remote coun- 
ties of a western state were raiding city 
homes. They issued search warrants 
signed in blank. Their men hammered 
and crashed their way into private houses 
on anonymous information. 


Citizens were denied jury trials. They 
paid heavy fines, which the justices pock- 
eted. Wets and Drys alike protested. 

The local Scriprs-Howarp Newspaper 
fought the raiders from the start. Other 
Scripps-Howard papers in the state 
chimed in. More than 100 men were sent 
to jail. And the State Legislature com- 
bined with the Supreme Court to curb 
the roving justices forever. 

Residents of this state will never for- 
get the part played by the Scrirrs-Howarp 
Newspapers in plugging this legal loop- 
hole. From beginning to end they followed 
every angle of this case, collected and 
produced evidence, and led a state-wide 
fight for civil liberty. 

To gather and print the news... all 
the news ... is the primary job of a 
newspaper. How completely and bril- 
liantly this is done may be seen in today’s 
issue of any Scripes-Howarp Newspaper. 

But the Scripps-Howard pattern is not 
stamped on the surface of the news. It is 
woven into the fabric of our courts and 





\ vi churches, of our homes, our businesses, 
‘e ~ a our pleasures. And the advertisements, 
. like the editorials, do not skim. They 
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O the master of mural painting, this panel 

in Norton Hall is “a portrayal of the spirit 

of the men who labor in the process of pro- 
ducing grinding wheels.” To the shop man, how- 
ever, it is merely “a mixing room.” Here, with 
knowledge gained by long experience and scientific 
formulae, are mixed these master tools—grinding 
wheels, 
Today, when the metal worker employs a grinding 
wheel, he uses not the crude, carelessly formed 
natural grindstone, but a definite tool, manufac- 
tured with the same care as a fine gauge; a tool 
that increases production, reduces costs, minimizes 
friction and adds safety as well as long life to our 
modern mechanisms. 
Precision and rapid production make exacting 
demands upon the producers of grinding wheels. 
The world’s requirements cannot be met by a 
single abrasive nor by one process. And to meet 
these innumerable requirements, scientists pio- 





Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


neered the way in world-wide quests for the proper 
substances, and with the aid of the electric furnace 
made these native materials of the most service 
to man. 

Yesterday, the machinist ordered a “grinding 
wheel.” Today, he specifies his grinding opera- 
tion. He demands a wheel that will give him the 
most perfect cutting action on the metal to be 
worked, or under whatever conditions may exist. 
And, in the making of his wheel, scientific con- 
sideration will be given to the size and form of the 
abrasive grain, the proper bonding, the shape, the 
diameter and size of the wheel—all based upon 
the particular work at hand, the speed at which 
the wheel is to be operated, and the speed of work 
when it is revolving. 

To meet the world’s need for this great variety, 
thousands of formulae are evolved from practical 
experiences of technical men in laboratories and 


engineers afield. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Grinding Wheels 
Grinding | Machines 
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ELOWERS 


oflect the true spirit 
of CHRISTMAS 


Bright blossoms and fresh grow- 
ing plants .... . how perfectly 
they symbolize this sparkling 
season! This year give flowers, the 
gift that truly says “A Merry 
Christmas to You.” 
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LETTERS 


Suggestions 
Sirs: 

A national non-partisan news magazine par- 
takes of many of the characteristics of a public 
service corporation. Many successful public 
utilities have found a wide distribution of stock 
among customers most beneficial to the success 
of the utility. 

Permit the suggestion that Time recast its 
capital structure and offer to its readers an oppor- 
tunity to purchase its stock; letting them have 
an opportunity to purchase common as well as 
preferred. 

Think of the delightful outraged remonstrances 
that will be received from subscriber-stockholders 
when you fall into one of your seldom occurring 
errors; the charming indignation when you ap- 
pear, through colored glasses, to be partisan; 
the boiling uproar when you punch a particularly 
tender spot. 

Think of the eagerness with which stockholder- 
readers will pass by news, no matter how in- 
teresting, to read all advertisements, mentally 
balancing the columns of advertising with the 
columns of news; clipping every coupon, 
patronizing every advertiser, creating by their 
actions added value to their property. 

There is, perhaps, no precedent for such a 
stock sale, but you have gloried in trodding un- 
chartered paths. 








GEORGE B. BARRETT 

Augusta, Ga. 

Admirable idea. But the price of any 
Time, Inc. stock issued might appear so 
fantastic as to vex prospective purchasers. 
—Eb. 


Sirs: 

I suggest that you have the courage to confine 
your advertisements to the last pages and keep 
the reading matter entirely separate. . . . 

THEODORE W. STERLING 

Lookaway Farm 

Buckingham Valley 

Bucks County, Pa. 


Advertisements, too, are news. Even if 
they were not, Time lacks courage to adopt 
so archaic a policy.—Eb. 


Sirs: 
Why not a section for current tid-bits of 
humor? 
Otis FULLER 
Princeton, N. J. 


There are tidbit magazines aplenty.— 
Ep. 


Sirs: 

My suggestion is this: That in addition to your 
saying “See National Affairs” that you add page 
so and so and that as you have three columns, 
you divide this up into six pieces and designate 
A, B, C, D, E, F. A simple explanation of this 
division would soon become familiar to your 
readers and would greatly assist in tying in 
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Heat ...in the front com=- 
partment, in the rear com= 
partment, or in both . . 

immediate heat, hand=con- 
trolled from the dash. These 
are features of the Kelch... 
features you would naturally 
expect to find on the one 
ventilating car heater that is 
approved by leading automo-= 
tive engineers. And there are 
other definite reasons why 
Kelch is used exclusively in 


the finest cars: a special design 


KC 


TIME 


Heat 


where and when 


you want it 


The World's 


Finest 
Ventilating 


Car Heater 





for each make of car? perfect 


ventilation through the cir= 
culation of warmed fresh air; 
small, artistic registers ; carpet= 
retaining ring; highest quality 


. materials. Only car manu= 


facturers and their authorized 
dealers sell the Kelch Heater. 
See your dealer and insist 


that he equip your car with 
a Kelch, the world’s finest 
ventilating car heater. Grand 


Rapids Metalcraft Corpora= 
tion, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


LAER 
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beat a Cold 


O matter what soothing measures you 





employ to ease a cold, there is always 
one basic thing to do—clean the system of the 
poisons of congestion by taking one or two teaspoon- 
fuls of Sal Hepatica in a large glass of water. 


Don’t stay “stuffed up.” At the first sneeze 
take Sal Hepatica which clears out intestinal 
wastes and poisons promptly—wsually within 
half an hour—and so prevents a cold from 
getting a start—from dragging on for days 
and days! 


You may take Sal Hepatica at any time but | 


for the most prompt action it should be taken 
half an hour before any meal, preferably before 





breakfast. Its use helps to keep the body in 
perfect condition to battle the germs of not 
only colds and grippe, but many more of the 
minor ills of life. 


Sal Hepatica is a delicately balanced combi- 
nation of several salines, effervescent, pleasant 
to take and gentle in its action. By releasing 
the natural secretion of water in the intestines, 
Sal Hepatica washes away the poisons of waste. 


Sal Hepatica has the same health-giving sa- 
lines for which the waters of the European 
Spas have long been noted and, like them, 
Sal Hepatica is effective in the treatment of 
stomach derangements, headaches, rheuma- 
tism, auto-intoxication and in many other 
troubles arising from faulty elimination. 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 
sparkling, bubbling drink. It has been the 
largest selling saline for over thirty years. 


Keep well this winter—take Sal Hepatica 
when you need it. Send for our booklet that 


tells you more fully how to avoid colds and | 


other ills. 







Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept.C-128, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 


Sal < IE 
Hepatica 





photographs to the proper subject matter, which 
I think now is quite annoying. . . . 
WALTER C. HILi 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Sirs: 
I wish you would not be so bluntly sensual in 
Theatre notes. 
A SUBSCRIBER* 


Sirs: 
Why does not Time, whose motto is terseness, 
compactness, adopt phonetic spelling? 
EDMUND L. EBERLING 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Sirs: . 

Time is more than a chronicle. Therefore this 
letter. The style and diction of Time con- 
clusively proves that on its staff there are word 
wizards. The ordinary reader, without an un- 
abridged dictionary and a fair knowledge of latin 
roots, is very apt to feel some uncertainty as to 
your meaning when he runs into typically Time 
words, such as these: 


Azimuth Prolation 
Bravura Penates 
Brouhaha Recondite 
Chatelaine Regicides 
Castigation Rococo 
Cliches Susurrated 
Expurgating Ululates 
Ebullient Verve 
Lacunae Whilom 
Largess Xylol 
Lout Tuckets 
Lachrymose Fuliginous 
Milieu Masochist 
Prosodist 


All the above are from issues of Timer. They 
are unusual words. In a sense TIME is an edu- 
cational magazine. Why not, therefore, desig- 
nate one of your word wizards as a chief of the 
tribe whose duty it shall be to note in each 
issue and place in a part column near the back 
a list of the unusual words employed by Time 
in that issue together with the definition of each 
word. Let us understand while we read. 


G. E. HorrMan 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Sirs: 

. I have never until now, cared to write 

to a magazine to extend it either praise or 
criticism—perhaps because I am so young that 
I felt my opinions could carry no weight. But 
after reading an article in a recent number of 
your magazine, I am moved to forget my shy- 
an. . 
In this letter, I refer to an article in the Dec. 
ro issue on the South American countries—and 
to the splendid map, which accompanies the 
article. Never have I read such an interesting 
bit of history—written, as it was, in a concise 
way, which yet tells so much. To me South 
America has never meant more than a name— 
but now I feel as though I have a worthwhile 
knowledge of the country. 

If only history books were written in a like 
manner, what a delightful study it would become! 
For the benefit of all the school-children, I wish 
that it would be possible for new history books 
to be written, patterned in the style of Time. 
What an alive and interesting subject history 
would become! 

If, Time, your task of editing of your maga- 
zine is lightened by these letters of praise, then I 
am glad I have written you this sincere bit of 
praise. 

Jutta ANN BarDENS 

Monmouth, IIl. 


TYCOON PLAYED OUT IMPERATIVE 
DROP IT 
SEAN OGAHAN 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
To Suggesting Subscribers many thanks. 


Their ideas will be pondered well.—Eb. 
>— 





Childlike 
Sirs: 

TIME’s constant use of the term “Tycoon” and 
persistent repetition of phrases such as ‘“‘Who 
mortally fears and hates the Pope,” etc., etc., 
reminds me of a child with a new toy. 

Children are sometimes a bit tiresome, but 





*TIME rarely prints an anonymous or unsigned 
letter.—Eb. 
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Companionship 
Health 
Beauty 


COMPANIONSHIP . . . Out on the 
skating pond there is laughter, happiness, 
pleasure. There is acompanionship of eager, 
youthful spirits, drawn together by the joy- 
ous sport of winter. And there is no finer 
influence for the boy and girl—no influence 
more wholesome for them than this happy 
companionship found on the skating pond. 
For all who go to Winter's Playground find 
more than pleasure; they find health also 
—health of mind and of body. 


HEALTH .. . There is no finer exercise 
than skating—no exercise that combines 
so much health and happiness. Every 
muscle responds gratefully to the invigor- 
ating action. There is joy in every move- 
ment. The outdoor air is fresh and pure, 
glorious to breathe—a pleasant relief from 
the stuffiness of closed rooms. 

Health—rugged health—goes side by 
side with those who play on Winter's Play- 
ground—the skating pond. 


BEAUTY .. . Hours spent on the skating 
pond are hours of happiness, hours of 
health .. . and more. The wholesome out- 
door exercise brings to the complexion the 
clearness, the beauty that is so attractive, 
so highly valued—the beauty that all the 
cosmetics in the world cannot provide. 
And this beauty is not merely upon the sur- 
face; it is deeper—it results from the radi- 
ant health within—the health that comes 
to those who go to Winter’s Playground. 


JOHNSONS are made in Hockey and 
Racer styles for boys and girls, men and 
women. Hockeys for general skating; a 
real help to the beginner and a joy to the 


expert. Racers for speed skating—they go 
like lightning. JUNIOR JOHNSONS for 
younger children, 6 to 12 years. 


Nestor Jonunson Mere. Co. 
1920 North Springfield Avenue, Chicago 


Priced from $7.00 
to $25.00 per pair at 
Sporting Goods, De- 
partment and Hard- 
ware Stores. 








REFUSE SUBSTITUTES ‘ 
OR imitaTIons— | hey re not 





JOHNSONS 


unless the full name NESTOR 
JOHNSON is on the skate 
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still we love them and we wouldn’t miss Time 
for anything. 
Irvinc J. THomas 

Thomas-Pierce Holding Co., 

Coconut Grove, Miami, Fla. 

Time thanks Subscriber Thomas for a 
comparison which no Christian can re- 
sent.*—Eb. 

eee 
Tycoon or Tycobb? 
Sirs: 

. oo A ee Ot a Tyee: sc E 

Incidentally I should like to suggest a substi- 
tute for that word. It is of Japanese origin, I 
believe, and not “potent”? to American readers. 
Now if you were to say that a man was a 
TYCOBB of Shoes or Ships or Sealing Wax, 
all of us would know exactly what you meant. 

BasIL DICKEY 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

ss 
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Popular Vote 
Sirs: 

I may have missed the point, but I am still 
waiting to learn whether or not Governor Smith 
received a larger popular vote than .any other 
candidate for President, either successful or 
unsuccessful, except Mr. Hoover. 

May I trouble you to let me know the answer 
to the above question, and if Governor Smith 
did not receive the largest popular vote, except 
for Mr. Hoover, will you please state who did 
and what the figures as to the votes were. . 

Tuomas Amory LEE 

Topeka, Kan. 

Prior to 1928, the greatest popular vote 
polled by a U. S. Presidential candidate 
was Harding’s 16,152,200 in 1920. Next 
highest was Coolidge’s 15,725,016 in 1924. 
The 1928 results have not yet been off- 
cially rechecked and published. The latest 
count compiled by Current History shows 
Hoover 21,409,215, Smith 15,042,366. 
When a final count of the 1928 popular 
vote is available, Trme will print it, State 
by State.—Eb. 
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Wichita—Air Centre 

We are enthusiastic readers of Time and 
hecause of its efforts to present full facts in all 
cases, we are courteously inviting your attention 
to the list of “Important United States Manu- 
facturers of Airplanes’? on page 60 in the Dec. 
3, issue of your magazine. 

Swallow, the only Wichita plant listed, is the 
first commercial plant and is the mother of no 
less than fifteen ctxer plants throughout the 
United States that have sprung from it. The 
other plants we feel should be listed are Travel 
Air Mfg. Co., Inc., Stearman Aircraft Co., and 
the Cessna Aircraft Company. 

The Travel Air is second, if not first, in the 
number of planes produced by commercial fac- 
tories in the United States. The Travel Air was 
recently recapitalized and is now rated at $1,- 
875,000, the heaviest capitalized company limited 
to the production of commercial aircraft. Con- 
struction now under way will make it the un- 
challenged, greatest commercial airplane factory 
in the nation. . . . Various models ot Travel Air 
sell from $3,000 to $25,000. 

The Stearman Company is now capitalized at 
$600,000 and is producing one of the most re- 
fined commercial biplanes on the market. This 
ship is flown by the air lines. by the government 
and is very popular with people of wealth who 
take up aviation as a sport. . . . 

The Cessna Aircraft Company is headed by 
Clyde V. Cessna, a pioneer who began flying in 
1910. The Cessna is one of the speediest ships 
made. ... The ships are cabin monoplanes 
with a cantilever wing and sell from $5,000 to 
$15,000. . . The Cessna Company is capital- 
ized at $500,000. 

Wichita this year produced nearly one-third of 
the nation’s crop of commercial aircraft. 

GEORGE H. SAWALLESH 
Assistant Secretary 
The Wichita Chamber of Commerce, 
Wichita, Kan. 


*Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.—Matt. 18, 3. 








SILVER KING 





Give your NEW YEAR’S toasts the 
“pre-war taste” 


OTS of good things in view for 1929—Prosperity— 


Peace—and a silver lining to Prohibition: namely, 
that marvelous mixer, Silver King Fizz. It takes your 
supply of ???? and smooths out its rawness, rounds out 
its edges, ages it, mellows it! 

Are you in on this secret? Thousands have tried it! 
Carloads have been sold! Silver King Fizz works its 
magic by means of (1) the.pure mineral water with which 
it is made; (2) its lime and other fruit juice content; (3) 
a secret pure ingredient. Result—a silver lining to Pro- 
hibition, and a merrier New Year to you! 

If you like a dry, refreshing beverage—without any 
alcoholic tinge whatsoever —you’ll approve Silver King 
Fizz straight. It’s sparkling—distinctive. 


P. S.—Certain benighted .dealers haven’t secured 
Silver King Fizz. Even your dealer might disappoint 
you! If he does, write to us direct, giving his name. 
We'll see he gets a supply for you. Waukesha Mineral 


Water Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





The Marvelous Mixer 
with the 


LIME TANG 

















No desk hey for you to forget. and 
no duplicates for your 
secretary to lose. 
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Che Sesamee keyless lock opens when 
you flick the wheels to your 
secret combination. 


And now SKITTINGER ... thes “Distinctive, Office, Furniture, 
equipped with OESAMEE ... the (odern Sock that. needs no Key 


os” right= into this friendly offices ... a 


perfectly appointed room J in which 
Kittinger Distinctives Executive Furniture has 
been used to create an atmosphere of hospital- 
ity and genuine comfort. The success environ- 
ment now takes the place of the dull and drab 
ordinary stereotyped office. 
Now, to emphasize Kittinger leadership, all 


In_ addition to Sesamee, every practi- 
cal convenience is present, clothed in 
rich and friendly dignity ... finished 
inv a lasting waterproof lacquer. 
And there is a wide choice of suites 
and occasional pieces of Kittinger 
design froms which to choose. 


Al new and unique idea in filing cabinets... 
nut cases... all metal filing drawers... Sesamee equipped 
to protecl, your personal papers frome prying eyes. 


KITTINGE 


tinctive Furniture 





of these distinctive desks and filing cabinets are 


thes keyless lock. No 





provided with Sesamee 
bother with keys, simply with a flick of a. finger 
YS» P*y § 
you turn thes wheels to a. combination_ you 
invent and set yourself — your street address, 
birthday, or the time of a familiar train. No 
lost: keys—no keys left. home—the key to 
eA ~ b 


Sesamee is carried ins the» mind. + + 7 + 


You, too, will be interested in the new 
office brochure showing how to create 
a. comfortable and friendly office. 

May we send you a copy? Address | 
Kittinger Company, 1893 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
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Kittinger) 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


The hour approached when the Senate 
would say whether or not the Coolidge Era 
should be crowned by the Kellogg-Briand 
multilateral treaty-to-renounce-war-as-an- 
instrument-of-national-policy. As usually 
happens in the U. S. foreign relations, a 
group of Senators was seen forming to pass 
strictures. Their reasons ranged from the 
super-patriotism of New Hampshire’s 
Moses to the wordy scorn of Maryland’s 
Bruce, who called the treaty a “futile ges- 
ture’ and an “anemic pact” for which he 
would vote only to move the U. S. closer to 
the World Court and the League of Nations. 

President Coolidge, determined not to 
be frustrated by what President Wilson, in 
like circumstances, called a little group 
of wilful men, sent for two of his own 
party’s unsympathetic members—Johnson 
of California and Connecticut’s McLean. 
What he said to them or they to him was 
not divulged. 

President and Mrs. Coolidge dined with 
Secretary Mellon while Under-Secretary 
Ogden Livingston Mills entertained Vice 
President and Mrs. Dawes. Two evenings 
later the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. and their wives, and two-score 
other guests, drove to the White House to 
dine. Among the two-score were Rail- 
roader Daniel Willard, Drugman Louis 
Kroh Liggett, Oilman Clay Arthur Pierce 
(who tendered his late father’s fishing 
lodge at Brule, Wis., for Summer White 
House last year), and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Ford. It was by no means the first time 
the Fords had visited the White House but 
Mr. Ford made it a memorable time by 
giving out, in a press interview at his hotel 
before the dinner, some advice to young 
men which seemed a flat challenge to the 
economic legend embodied in Calvin Cool- 
idge. Said Mr. Ford: “No successful boy 
ever saved any money. They spent it as 
fast as they got it for things to improve 
themselves.” Mr. Ford obviously did not 
have Calvin Coolidge in mind while utter- 
ing this maxim. 

President Coolidge sent a cable: “His 
Majesty, George V, Buckingham Palace, 
London—I am greatly pleased to learn 
of the distinct improvement of Your 
Majesty’s health and trust that your com- 
plete convalescence will now be but a mat- 
ter of a short time.—Calvin Coolidge.” 

As honorary President of the American 
Red Cross, President Coolidge appointed 
members to its Central Committee—to 
continue as chairman, John Barton Payne; 
to represent the State Department, Under- 
Secretary Mills; War, Surgeon-General 
Ireland; Navy, Captain Charles Edward 
Riggs; Justice, Solicitor-General Mitchell. 
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Mr. Forp 
“No successful boy ever saved.” 


President Coolidge shook hands with 
Lux, gigantic police dog of blind Senator 
Thomas David Schall of Minnesota. He 
was the first man, excepting Lux’s master, 
to perform such a feat. 

To Speaker Longworth of the House, 
President Coolidge transmitted news that 
the Treasury Department had underesti- 
mated its requirements for tax refunds in 
1929 by 75 millions. 

Pegasus, Daedalus & Icarus, Archytas, 
da Vinci, Mongolfier, Santos-Dumont, von 
Zeppelin, Langley—with these names, the 
historical roster of aviation, President 


Coolidge led up to his tribute to the Wright . 


Brothers, in an address to the 125 dele- 
gates at the International Civil Aero- 
nautics Conference (see p. 23), which 
President Coolidge had called to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of the Wrights’ first 
flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
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Hoover Progress 


Down from the snowy Andes to Buenos 
Aires rumbled a five-car train full of fully- 
armed Argentine soldiers. Behind, in a 
longer train, came the President-Elect of 
the U. S. If he gave thought to the 
soldiers ahead or to the “radical” bomb- 
plotters who had necessitated their pres- 
ence, he did not show it. He gazed with 
placid satisfaction out of his car window 
at the Argentine’s horizon-filling wheat 
ranches and pampas, at her myriad herds 
of kine and mutton. 

President Hipolito Irigoyen of Argen- 
tine, a taciturn Socialist who makes no 
unnecessary public gestures, made a point 
of meeting the Hoovers at the terminal, 
thus sharing any danger the visitors might 
be in, thus trying to efface the national 
embarrassment felt by Argentina over the 
plan of some of her naughty children had 
had to blow Goodwill to smithereens. 

In a house in a Buenos Aires side-street, 
two young men and two young women had 
been found with seven bombs, many fire- 
arms and a map of the railway by which 
the Hoover party approached. They were 
anarchists and proud of it. Police col- 
lared them and kept watch on all other 
known radicals in the city. Hundreds of 
guards were deployed throughout the sta- 
tion. Hundreds more policed 100,000 of 
the populace, massed in the station plaza. 

After suitable greetings, President Iri- 
goyen returned to the Red House (Argen- 
tina’s White House). The Hoovers dined 
with U. S. Ambassador Robert Woods 
Bliss at his embassy. 

As soon as the newspapers came out, 
the populace learned that Mr. Hoover had 
called their country “the world’s bread 
basket.” The phrase sounded new and 
original in Buenos Aires and it “took” 
tremendously. There were headlines about 
it, as well as about the various new-born 
babies who were to be christened ‘“Her- 
bert” or “Hoover,” and leading editorials 
complaining politely about the exclusive 
U. S. tariff. 

The day after his arrival Mr. Hoover 
saw the sights and spent several hours at 
the Red House in private conversation, 
said to have been frank and intimate, with 
President Irigoyen. 

At the state banquet that evening, 
President Irigoyen, whose public silences 
have really been even more impressive 
than Calvin Coolidge’s, surprised every- 
one by standing up and making a speech. 
Mr. Hoover had prepared a speech and 
given it to Ambassador Fletcher to read 
for him. When President Ir goyen sat 
down, President-Elect Hoover returned 
the compliment by recovering his own 
manuscript and reading it himself. An 
interpreter was necessary to render from 
English to Spanish. Mrs. Hoover speaks 
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Spanish with moderate fluency but Mr. 
Hoover has never progressed beyond the 
meal-ordering stage. 

The Hoover sentiments seemed calcu- 
lated to soothe the social temper of Ar- 
gentina as he had found it. After touching 
upon the civic splendors he had been 
shown, he asked permission “to sound a 
convincing note of faith and hope in the 
future of humanity.” He described him- 
self to his hearers: “It has been no part 
of mine to build castles of the future but 
rather to measure the experiments, the 
actions and the progress of men through 
the cold and uninspiring microscope of 
fact, statistics and performance.” Then 
he said he really believed that ‘the West- 
ern World stands upon the threshold of a 
new era of advancement. ... And the 
outlook socially, as well as economically 
and politically, is hopeful. Education and 
learning, decrease in poverty and the ideal 
of equal opportunity are providing the 
impulses of ambition in our peoples. 

“With the abandonment of aristocracy, 
and therefore with no frozen classes at 
the top with slavery and with diminishing 
poverty at the bottom, we are witnessing a 
volume of new recruits to national leader- 
ship in every avenue of life such as never 
known before.” 

After dinner, President Irigoyen es- 
corted the Hoovers to the U. S. embassy, 
tarried for further conversation. 

Senor Eligio Ayala, a onetime Presi- 
dent of Paraguay, called and told Mr. 
Hoover about his country’s boundary dis- 
pute with Bolivia (see p. 12). 

Mr. Hoover sent word to Secretary of 
State Kellogg, in Washington, that he 
wished to communicate with him directly 
over a special radio-telegraph hook-up. 
Secretary Kellogg went to the State De- 
partment’s telegraph room. Mr. Hoover 
stood near a key in the Buenos Aires 
embassy and dictated what he wanted to 
say. Secretary Kellogg read the messages 
as his operator typed them out. He dic- 
tated replies. The substance of the con- 
versation was.that Mr. Hoover was enjoy- 
ing himself among courteous friends; that 
President Coolidge, Secretary Kellogg and 
the U. S. people were glad to hear it and 
thanked the friends, sent them greetings. 

On Saturday night a gala opera perform- 
ance was arranged (out of season). The 
Argentine’s best dancers likewise per- 
formed. Mr. Hoover applauded vigo- 
rously, stayed late. Early Sunday morn- 
ing President Irigoyen was at the red- 
carpeted pier to see his new friends off on 
the Argentine cruiser Buenos Aires. 
“Adios” he cried. “Buen Viaje!’ A nine- 
hour run down the river Plata took them 
to Montevideo, Uruguay harbor-capital. 
There lay the U. S. S. Utah ready to carry 
Goodwill to Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba and 
home. But not before the Hoovers 
should have slept a night in Uruguay and 
dined with President Juan Campisteguy. 

An advance emissary, to ask in the 
name of Uruguay that the Hoover’s pro- 
long their stay, was John D. Hoover, the 
President-Elect’s first cousin, a native of 
Carlisle, Pa., who has ranched in Uruguay 
for 22 years.* 





*For accounts of other Hoovers, see p. 9. 
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THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. Rep- 
resentatives : 
@ Passed the Greek Debt settlement 
($19,650,836 over 62 years), also approv- 
ing a loan of $12,167,000 for 20 years at 
4% for refugee work. 
@ Passed the Austrian Debt settlement 
($34,630,968.68 over 25 years beginning 
in 1943).* 
@ Debated and passed a bill appropriating 
some 285 millions to run the Department 
of the Interior, including 221 millions for 
military pensions and a quarter-million 
(first of four instalments) to buy up 
privately-owned lands in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. 
@ Passed bills increasing funds to modern- 
ize the battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia and to complete two submarines. 
@ Passed bills adjusting the personnel and 
pay of Marines, Army, Navy, Coast & 
Geodetic Survey, Public Health Service. 
@ Passed a bill conferring the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross upon Orville Wright 
and the late Wilbur Wright; sent it to the 
Senate. 

psa 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Sen- 
ators: 
@ Confirmed in office Secretary of Com- 
merce William Fairfield Whiting, and other 
recess appointees (not including Secretary 
of the Interior Roy Owen West, whose 
case was heard in committee). 
@ Debated and debated the House ap- 
propriations bill for the Treasury and 
Post Office departments; put in a joker for 
$270,000,000 to enforce prohibition at 
Senator Bruce’s instigation; sent it to con- 
ference; adopted the conference report, 
taking out the joker and leaving $13,- 
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*These settlements are the last of the War- 
debt refundings. 


500,000 for prohibition, by vote of 38 to 
35; sent the bill to the President. Said 
Senator Bruce: “The way to get rid of a 
bad law is to enforce it.” 

@ Debated, debated, debated the Boulder 
Dam bill and passed it; sent the measure 
to conference (see below). 

@ Concurred on the House bill giving the 
Distinguished Flying Cross to the Wright 
Brothers; sent it to the President. 


Dam Passed 


Having damned legislation in the Senate 
for two sessions past, the Swing-Johnson 
bill to build the world’s hugest dam in 
Black Canyon on the Colorado River, was 
last week passed by the Senate, 64 to 11. 
Passed by the House last spring, the 
measure now went to conference to have 
House-Senate differences composed. 

One difference, easily composed, is be- 
tween the $125.000,000 authorized by the 
House and the Senate’s figure of $165,000,- 
000. 

Another difference was the distribution 
of water. The Colorado drains seven States 
—Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, California. The first 
four, the Upper Tier, have long been 
agreed on their shares of the water. The 
Lower Tier—Nevada, Arizona, California 
—have long quarreled about how to divide 
the 7,500,000 acre-feet that they will get 
between them. Nevada was satisfied with 
300,000 acre feet; California wanted 
4,600,000, Arizona 3,000,000. After sharp 
remarks between California’s whitecrested 
Johnson and Arizona’s long-embattled 
Ashurst and Hayden, the Senate voted 
Nevada her 300,000 acre-feet, Arizona 
2,800,000 and California 4,400,000. 

Between the Congress and President 
Coolidge is an issue over who shall build 
and operate electric power plants at the 
dam (1,000,000 horsepower, potentially). 
The House voted that the Government 
should do it. The President, in his Mes- 
sage to Congress this month, said: “Private 
enterprise can very well fill this field.” 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, the Ad- 
ministration’s spokesman, offered an 
amendment making private development 
of the power phase mandatory. The 
amendment was beaten, 53 to 24. Senator 
Borah offered an amendment making power 
development by the Government manda- 
tory, but Senator Johnson persuaded him 
to withdraw it because it would invite a 
veto. The Senate finally left the matter 
optional with the Secretary of the Interior. 

Of the $165.000,000 expenditure, $25,- 
000,000 is to be spent protecting the sub- 
sea-level Imperial Valley of California 
from the Colorado’s periodic floods. 


ARMY & NAVY 


19 for Pershing 


The War Department announced last 
week that John Joseph Pershing, onetime 
(1917-19) Commander-in-Chief of the 
A. E. F. and since 1919 a General of the 
Armies of the U. S., shall henceforth be 
entitled to a salute of 19 guns on all 
formal occasions—two more than he rated 
before, two less than the President rates, 
the same number as rated by a Field Mar- 
shal in Europe. 
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PROHIBITION 
Hatchet 


There is a statue of the late Carrie 
Nation in Wichita, Kan. There is a Mrs. 
Maude Wilson living in Kansas City, Mo., 
228 miles away. Mrs. Maude Wilson has 
an 18-year-old daughter who drank, last 
week, some gin in a speakeasy. When Mrs. 
Maude Wilson heard about this, she be- 
haved not unlike the late Carrie Nation. 
Seizing a hatchet, she rushed to the speak- 
easy, swung high, swung low, shattered a 
mirror, windows, gin glasses. Barflies 
cheered her; bartenders ran out into the 
alley. Police came, but they did not arrest 
her. Cried she: “I warned them [bar- 
tenders] not to sell liquor to my daughter.” 

Two days later, at the hour of 4 a. m., 
somebody threw half a brick and a salt 
shaker through the window of Mrs. Maude 
Wilson’s coffee shop. 

In between the hatcheteering and the 
bricking, W. Harold Lane, chief of Federal 
Prohibition agents in Kansas City, let it 
be known that there are more speakeasies 
in Kansas City today than there were 
legitimate bars before Prohibition. Federal 
and State officials put heads together for 
an enforcement drive. 
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Downshaker 


How might a glib varlet, lacking the 
nerve to be an out-&-out racketeer, make 
money out of Prohibition at small per- 
sonal risk and outlay? One way might be 
to impersonate a U. S. revenue agent and 
frighten hush money out of unsophisticated 
speakeasy proprietors. So thought one 
Thomas Harris, alias James Marshall, of 
Brooklyn. His technique: enter speakeasy, 
consume drinks, ask pointed questions, 
drop dark hints, increase hints to threats 
if necessary, pretend to “telephone head- 
quarters” and show a fake revolver 
(cigaret case) if absolutely necessary. If 
threatened in return or asked to show a 
badge, leave discreetly. The underworld 
name for this whole act is “shake-down.” 

Some 150 Manhattan speakeasies paid 
Down-Shaker Harris some $25,000 over a 
period of several weeks. He played the 
game at both ends, often telephoning to 
local Prohibition headquarters to “squeal” 
on proprietors he had found obdurate. 

Last week, Down-Shaker Harris was 
arrested for impersonating an officer and 
for extortion. What exposed him was irate 
proprietors telephoning Prohibition head- 
quarters to complain that they had already 
paid their protection fees and did not want 
to be further imposed upon. 

, 
“Tragic Joke” 


Ralph D. Blumenfeld is 64 years old. He 
was born in the U. S., worked on Chicago 
and New York newspapers. Then he went 
to England and became editor of the 
London Daily Express—owned by the 
most potent of Canadian-born peers, Lord 
Beaverbrook. Editor Blumenfeld toured 
the U. S., this autumn, as guest of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Last week, back in London, he 
told of the one ineffaceable memory of his 
tour—Prohibition, “the greatest, most 
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Gin into daughter, hatchet into bar. 


tragic joke any nation played upon itself 
in the history of civilization.” 

Editor Blumenfeld elaborated: “This 
deadly [U. S.] ‘gin’ has ruined more 
homes, wrecked more young lives and 
showered more misery on a great and 
generously minded country than years of 
straightforward drunkenness on _ pure 
spirits ever witnessed during the genera- 
tions before prohibition bit itself into the 
nation’s vitals. . . . 

“T went to many private dinners in all 
parts of the country, and with only one 
exception—in Chicago—I never saw a 
prohibition table. I went to cocktail par- 
ties attended by State officials, United 
States legislators, judges, college presi- 
dents, by—it seems ridiculous to enu- 
merate them. With the fewest possible ex- 
ceptions, they all drank as much as or 
more than they did before prohibition. All 
say. that prohibition is a sad, degrading 
farce. The only hope they have for un- 
fastening the millstone around their necks 
is that the Volstead act will gradually fall 
into desuetude and that the nation will, by 
common agreement, observe it in the 
breach as we do some of our old Stuart 
blue laws. . . .” 


CATASTROPHE 
“Wake of the Vestris” 


Dickerson N. Hoover,* supervising in- 

*Among the famed Hoovers of the U. S., in 
addition to the President-elect, are the following: 

Theodore Jesse Hoover, dean of engineering, 
Stanford University; brother of Herbert Clark 
Hoover. 

Charles Lewis Hoover, consul-general at Am- 
sterdam, botanist, linguist. 

Charles Ruglas Hoover of Middletown, Conn., 
professor of chemistry at Wesleyan University, 
specializing in gas. 

Harvey Daniel Hoover, professor of practical 
theology at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Simon Robert Hoover, minister of the Chris- 
tian (Disciples) Church; author, Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Practice, etc.; Cleveland. 

William D. Hoover, W'ashington banker. 

Herbert W. Hoover, President of the Hoover 
Co., which makes vacuum cleaners at Canton, O. 


spector general of the U. S. Steamboat In- 
spection Service, gravely put his name last 
week at the end of a long document. It was 
a review of all the evidence given at the 
inquiry which he conducted into the sink- 
ing of the Lamport & Holt liner Vestris 
off the Virginia Capes on Nov. 12, with a 
loss of 111. It blamed the man whose 
death, clinging to the bridge of the doomed 
ship, has been called another saga of the 
sea: Captain Carey. 

In the emergency, Inspector Hoover 
stated, loss of life was caused by the “ab- 
sence of a strong directing hand.” 

Inspector Hoover’s conclusions were in 
agreement with those given in U. S. Dis- 
trict Court before Commissioner Francis 
A. O'Neill, by two government experts as- 
signed to the independent investigation 
there. 

In his report, which was forwarded to 
the Department of Commerce, Inspector 
Hoover denied the prevailing story that 
the Vestris shipped water first through an 
illsealed coal-port. He declared that it was 
much more likely that water first entered 
the vessel through a broken scupper or 
sanitary pipe. Not until she had a list of 
13 degrees or more would the coal ports 
be submerged. 

Then, when obviously the ship was in 
grave peril, Captain Carey should have 
sent out his S O S. He delayed this too 
long. The lifeboats were in good condition, 
but were lowered with difficulty on account 
of the extreme list of the vessel. “No sys- 
tematic effort was made to get the passen- 
gers into these boats.” 

When Captain Carey failed, none of his 
officers took charge. “The officers of this 
ship do not seem to measure up to the 
standard that we would expect in a British 
ship.” And from the whole disaster In- 
spector Hoover stated there was one great 
lesson to be learned. Mechanically, noth- 
ing went wrong. Humanly, almost every- 
thing went wrong. “We must hereafter 
stress men more than things.” 

Twelve recommendations were appended 
by Inspector Hoover to his report. Three 
of them were that ways should be studied 
to improve the construction of life-preserv- 
ers, lifeboats, and lifeboat-tackle. 

Especially significant was Inspector 
Hoover’s recommendation that admiralty 
laws be amended reducing the amount of 
salvage that may be claimed by masters of 
ships which answer another’s S O S. In- 
spector Hoover pictured the reluctance of 
a captain in time of peril to incur the ex- 
pense of salvage. “If the amount was re- 
duced, the master of a ship in distress 
would not hesitate too long before asking 
for help.” 

Then, considering the possibility that 
with smaller salvage fees other captains 
would ignore an S O S, Inspector Hoover 
declared: “It would be easy to place the 
responsibility upon a shipmaster who re- 
fused to respond, and who, refusing, should 
have visited upon him the severest 
penalty.” 

Across the ocean, Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, President of the British Board of 
Trade, assured the House of Commons last 
week that his organization would begin an 
investigation of the Vestris disaster as soon 
as arrangements could be made. 
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CRIME 
At Sing Sing 

Prisons are abnormal places. Most 
things that happen in them would be in- 
congruous in society at large. Conversely, 
much that happens in society at large 
would seem incongruous in a prison. One 
evening last week there were three episodes 
at Sing Sing, New York’s famed peniten- 
tiary, of which the most horrible was the 
least incongruous: 

1) About 1,000 visitors filed into the 
prison after nightfall. As the rule requires, 
all were searched. Ten, it was discovered, 
carried flasks of whiskey. Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes commented: “If you searched the 
ordinary theatre audience of that size it’s 
quite likely you’d find more than that.” 

2) The visitors had come to see the con- 
victs’ annual show. A cast of 60 criminals 
sang, danced, wisecracked through the 
musical comedy No, No, Nanette. 

3) The visitors left before midnight. 
The prison quieted down. In a secluded 
room sat Convict Thomas (“Red”) Moran, 
22, who murdered two Brooklyn policemen 
in 1926. Convict Moran was playing 
pinochle with his keeper and talking to 
Warden Lawes and Father McCaffrey, the 
prison chaplain. About 1 a. m. some others 
came in. Convict Moran lit a cigaret. They 
led him to, and through, a little green door. 
He flipped away his cigaret and sat down 
silently in the electric chair. Six minutes 
later he was pronounced dead. It was New 
York’s 288th execution. 

— 
In Room 349 


Dapper gentlemen with quick eyes and 
imperturbable faces frequent, or used to 
frequent, a little restaurant at 5oth Street 
and Broadway, Manhattan. They are 
gentlemen with varied interests—dog and 
horse racing, realty, baseball, politics, lady 
friends, perhaps a side line now and then 
in narcotics or stolen securities. They are, 
or were, interested in almost anything in- 
volving monéy in sums of ten to a hundred 
“grand” (thousand dollars), and some 
stimulating element of risk. 

What takes them, or took them, to the 
little restaurant to see each other was a 
consuming desire to play with their money 
directly, on the turn of a card, the fall of 
dice. Between Central Park and 42nd 
Street, all around the little restaurant, is 
a forest of “broadminded” hotels where 
a man can keep a girl or a case of liquor 
or organize a fairly professional gambling 
game. Word would go to the little restau- 
rant: “Room such-and-such, Hotel so-and- 
so.” The dapper gentlemen played only 
among themselves, or with sports like 
themselves who would blow in from other 
big cities to “take that mob over the 
jumps.” 

Of all the dapper gentlemen, none was 
more inspired and _ self-confident than 
Arnold Rothstein, a sleek Jew inclining to 
flesh in his late forties. Hotel managers 
fawned on him, because he owned a hotel 
himself. Newspaper editors disliked to call 
him “gambler” when he got into the news. 
The New York World used to euphemize 
and call him an “operator,” knowing well 





that many another citizen. gambled as 
often though perhaps not so daringly as 
Rothstein. He won a few hundred “grand” 
on this year’s World’s Series—a contest 
which he was said to have “fixed” in 
1919. He was supposed to have “shot the 
works” (bet all he had) on Hoover’s elec- 
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THE LATE GAMBLER ROTHSTEIN 


His passing shook Tammany. 


tion, most of it at the excellent odds of 
8 to 5. 

One evening in late September there was 
a stud-poker and high-spade game in the 
apartment of one James Meehan. It lasted 
24 hours. Meehan did not play, but re- 
ceived a percentage for the use of his 
premises. The players were Arnold Roth- 
stein; George McManus, brother of a 
Manhattan police Lieutenant, Meyer Bos- 
ton, shrewd Manhattan “operator”; Ed- 
ward C. (“Titanic”) Thompson, Chicago 
plunger; “Nigger Nate” Raymond, San 
Francisco sport; and a few lesser figures. 
Raymond was the big winner and a slick- 
looking fellow called “Tough Willie” Mc- 
Cabe, onetime Chicago beer-legger, was 
supposed to have a half interest in his play. 

Rothstein was the big loser. At the end 
of the sitting he had to give his I O U 
for $349,000. He gave another I O U 
for $49,000 in cash lying on the table, 
which he shoved into his pocket. “See you 
later,” he told them, and went his way. 

Most of the Rothstein enterprises were 
deep in debt. His election bets were cal- 
culated to pull him out of a bad hole. 
Necessarily, he was slow about taking up 
his I O U’s. The trouble was, he had 
been slow that way before. His tongue 
could be as sharp in debt as it could be 
smooth in velvet. The creditors grew 
restive. They persuaded George Mc- 
Manus, whom Rothstein trusted, to call 
him over for a “creditors’ meeting” one 
evening last month. Rothstein got the call 
in the little restaurant and started over 
to the Park Central Hotel where McManus 
was registered as “George Richards,” in 
Room 349. 

Murder. Some of the Park Central’s 


guests thought they heard a shot. A taxi- 
driver thought he heard another cab 
backfire. Anyway, Rothstein was found 
inside a locked service entrance on the 
ground floor of the Park Central, stazger- 
ing, with a bullet in his groin. He declined 
to say where or by whom he had been 
shot. He soon died. Outside the hotel, a 
discharged gun was found, dented by a 
fall of perhaps three stories... . 

Muddle. There had been six “big” un- 
solved murders in New York City in the 
past 18 months. This looked like a sev- 
enth. A storm of reproaches and sarcasm 
gathered when, after ten days, no arrest 
had been made. Newspapers hinted 
broadly at “Protection.” 

Mayor. A dapper, quick-eyed gentle- 
man in an easy chair at the City Hall— 
a Manhattanite with sporting instincts not 
unlike Rothstein’s except that his gambling 
is in votes and publicity—could stand it 
no longer. Once before, under deadly par- 
allel circumstances, a Mayor of New York 
had lost caste when a gambler’s murderers 
were brought to justice slowly during his 
administration.* So Mayor James John 
Walker called for his Police Commissioner 
and gave him a certain number of days to 
get “action.” 

Police Commissioner Joseph A. War- 
ren was a slender, mild-mannered, long- 
nosed man whom Mayor Walker had called 
to the most difficult post in any city ad- 
ministrationt after he had made a good 
record as Commissioner of Accounts. 
There was no intimation that he was not 
doing his honest best, but the Rothstein 
case contained dark dangers for Tammany 
Hall. The city’s Republicans began talk- 
ing about putting up a strong candidate 
to run against Mayor Walker next year. 
It became obvious that “for the good of 
the service,” 7.e. Mayor Walker’s political 
welfare, Commissioner Warren would be 
obliged to resign. 

McManus. The appearance of Gambler 
McManus, was the next major develop- 
ment. Through his lawyer he “surrend- 
ered” to one of his brother’s fellow 
detectives.. He pleaded “not guilty.” He 
was held without bail and District At- 
torney Banton announced: “We have a 
beautiful case of circumstantial evidence.” 
Gambler McManus, who refused to talk 
to Attorney Banton, smiled. He knew that 
warrants were out for the arrest of Jane 
Doe, John Doe and Richard Roe—persons 





*The Rosenthal case of 1912, during the ad- 
ministration of the late Mayor William Jay 
Gaynor. Herman Rosenthal was a Jew gambler 
much like Rothstein. He ran houses downtown. 
When he tried to move uptown, he met opposi- 
tion from police who protected uptown houses. 
He threatened to expose the police. A Lieut. 
Charles Becker, who had been his partner in 
downtown ventures, engaged the services of four 
famed gunmen—*“Lefty Louis’ Rosenberg, ‘““Gyp 
the Blood” Horowitz, “Whitey” Lewis, “Dago 
Frank” Cirofici—and Rosenthal was shot down 
in West 43rd Street within 1too yards of four 
policemen. State’s Attorney Charles S. Whitman 
accused the police of complicity. It took several 
months, and the special services of Detective 
William J. Burns, to obtain death sentences for 
Becker and the four gunmen. Mayor Gaynor, who 
had backed up his police chief, was asked to 
resign. He declined, but died of heart trouble 
before his term was out. 

tIn 27 years, New York City has had 14 
police commissioners. All but three were failures. 
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as yet uncaught by Attorney Banton but 
suspected perhaps more than McManus of 
having actually committed the murder in 
Room 349. Further apprehensions were 
still delayed last week. The Grand Jury 
indicted McManus and one Hyman (“‘Gil- 
lie’) Biller, the late Rothstein’s “pay-off” 
man, for first-degree murder. Biller re- 
mained at large. 

Dope. Digging up Rothstein’s past to 
discover clues to his murder, investigators 
connected Rothstein with all manner of 
large-scale crookery. Federal agents an- 
nounced they had certain proof that Roth- 
stein was associated in an international 
narcotic syndicate with the dead Alfred 
Loewenstein, the Belgian financier who 
plunged from his plane into the English 
Channel. Papers found in Rothstein’s files 
led to the discovery and seizure, in Grand 
Central Station last fortnight, of two 
trunks containing $2,000,000 worth of 
opium, cocaine, heroin, morphine. Two 
agents of this dope-ring were soon in cus- 
tody, a Mrs. June Boyd in Chicago and 
one Joseph Unger who was on his way 
from Chicago to get the trunks in Man- 
hattan when officers stopped the Twentieth 
Century Limited and rousted him out of 
his berth and into jail at Buffalo. 


Whalen. After much humiliating and 
farcical discussion of how his resignation 
must be worded to cause Mayor Walker as 
little political embarrassment as possible, 
Police Commissioner Warren last week re- 
signed. ‘“‘As you very well know,” his letter 
to the Mayor said, “I have for a long 
time been desirous of returning to the 
practice of law.” 

Mayor Walker meantime, had been ex- 
pending his energies upon “drafting” a 
new police commissioner. His choice was 
striking if not sensational. It gave a car- 
toonist the chance to picture New York’s 
police chief greeting a distinguished crimi- 
nal with pomp and circumstance at the 
city gates. Mayor Walker’s choice was 
Grover Aloysius Whalen, for years (until 
Mayor Walker was inaugurated in 1926) 
the sartorial mainstay and social sheet- 
anchor of Tammany Hall, longtime chair- 
man of the Mayor’s Committee on Recep- 
tions to Distinguished Guests. 


Industrious son of an East Side con- 
tractor, Grover Aloysius Whalen acquired 
at military academy a stately physique and 
carriage which have excited admiration in 
Manhattan’s smart tailorshops and large 
parades ever since. Onetime Mayor John 
F. (“Red Mike”) Hylan, himself ungrace- 
ful socially, discovered Mr. Whalen’s use- 
fulness as a handshaker, and Mayor 
Walker, a busy man, continued him as the 
city’s official greeter. The list of notables 
greeted in his time by Handshaker Whalen 
is far too long to print, but includes Bel- 
gian, British, Italian, Japanese, Swedish, 
and Rumanian Royalty, Polish generals, 
Brazilian and Venezuelan Presidents, Aus- 
tralian politicians, Ramsay MacDonald 
(twice) and daughter, etc. etc. “From 
most of these distinguished persons,” says 
Mr. Whalen’s biographer, “Mr. Whalen 
has received letters of thanks and esteem, 


which, it is useless to say, he values among 
his priceless treasures.” 

When not handshaking the Whalen tal- 
ents have been applied to general-manag- 
ing the John Wanamaker department store 
in Manhattan, a position he accepted in 


1924 after a most notable career in pub- 











Grover ALoystus WHALEN 
He accepted. 


lic offices ranging from Mayor’s secretary 
to Commissioner of Plants & Structures. 

Mr. Whalen’s business colleagues were 
extremely reluctant to let him leave John 
Wanamaker. He is, they explained, “an 
extraordinary organizer and executive.” 
Finally the Wanamaker reluctance was 
overcome and Grover Aloysius Whalen 
accepted the job of Police commissioner. 
“It is just that kind of man we want for 
this job,” replied glib Mayor Walker, 
“.. . a job that we regard as vital to the 
welfare of New York City.” 





“6 — 
“Hexes”’ 

In downtown Chicago three years ago 
a “Hindu” fakir was put out of business. 
Bring him the photograph of your enemy, 
and he would put it face down beneath a 
rug, walk on it with bare feet reciting an 
incantation. The enemy would languish 
into strange death. 

In downtown New York two years ago 
men of big business paid $25 to consult 
an astrologer, who would squint at the 
stars (as they did in Babylonia 2,500 
years ago) and tell what stock would rise, 
what fall. 

In a town adjacent to Atlantic City five 
years ago the Chief of Police encountered 
the Jersey Devil sitting on City Hall 
Square, shot at him, tried to make an 
arrest. But the hideous sprite whirred past 
on infernal wings, and the Chief of Po- 
lice entered a note to that effect on the 
station house blotter. 

Thus eternally, in this age of grace and 
reason, belief in the powers of darkness 
has bobbed up. This month it was seeth- 
ing in York, Pa., following the confession 


of a man and two youths that they killed 
Nelson D. Rehmeyer, aged hermit and 
“powwow doctor” of the vicinity, in an 
effort to cut from his head the magic 
witchlock. 

The man was John Blymyer, a rival 
“powwow doctor.” To him had come 
young Wilbert G. Hess, upon whose home 
rested a “hex” or witchly curse. “Cattle 
died and members of the family were 
poorly.” Reinforced by the lad John 
Curry, they went to snatch Rehmeyer’s 
witchlock. When he resisted they clubbed 
him, saturated the body with kerosene, 
kindled it. 

Investigation disclosed that eight mur- 
ders, five of the victims being infants, dur- 
ing the last two years were probably due 
to witchcraft in the neighborhood. Farm 
lands and city are gripped by terror of evil 
spirits and “hexes.’”’ Barns and cowsheds 
bear strange crosses, hieroglyphics against 
the “hex.” Black cats are scarce in the 
county; for a favorite way of making one’s 
peace with the Devil is to plop one alive 
into boiling water, keep the last bone for 
an amulet. 

In the modern, thriving, bustling city of 
York it is common to see men gather up 
the hair cut from their heads at the bar- 
bershop, take it home with them in paper 
bags. If the hair were swept out and 
birds should build a nest with even one 
strand of it, the head would ache 
until that nest were beaten down by the 
weather. 

A number of manuals of black magic 
circulate covertly in the vicinity, such as 
the Himmelsbrief or Heaven Letter, the 
Seventh Book of Moses and the Long Lost 
Friend. They give incantations to be said 
for various diseases, for love, for riches, 
for vengeance. The incantations mingle 
scripture, profanity and gibberish in equal 
measure. 

To stop hemorrhage, for instance, the 
“powwow doctor” recites: “Upon Christ’s 
grave three lilies grow. The first is named 
youth. The other virtue. The third Subul. 
Blood stop.” Then he makes the sign of 
the cross thrice over the patient. 

A long incantation from the Seventh 


. Book of Moses covers every conceivable 


kind of ailment. “It must be spoken three 
times, three Fridays in succession when 
the moon is in the taking-off sign. In the 
morning before sunrise one must go to a 
flowing stream of water and turn his face 
in the direction in which the water 
flows, and on three willow twigs make 
three knots, in the name of the three most 
high.” 

Said Rev. G. W. Enders, pastor of a 
rural Lutheran parish near York: “Neariy 
all of my congregation, perhaps, have been 
powwowed for, at one time or another. 
. . . I just ignore it.” 

York County medical men were plan- 
ning last week for some action to check 
“hexers” and “powwow doctors.” Inspec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania statutes revealed 
a law passed against witchcraft in 186r. 
The new legislature is to be asked to make 
it more stringent. According to Coroner 
L. U. Zech last week, three-fourths of the 
150,000 people of York County believe to 
some extent in witchcraft. 
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Bolivia and Paraguay 


President Hernando Siles of Bolivia 
took step after step toward war, last week, 
while his Foreign Minister, Tomas Manuel 
Elio, kept the cables hot with peace talk. 

Senor Elio found innumerable polite 
reasons why Bolivia should not avail her- 
self of offers of mediation made by 1) 
the Pan-American conference on arbitra- 
tion and conciliation at Washington; 2) 
the council of the League of Nations sit- 
ting at Lugano, Switzerland; 3) the perma- 
nent Pan-American conciliation commis- 
sion at Montevideo; 4) King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain; 5) Pope Pius XI; 6) 
President Irigoyen of Argentine; 7) Presi- 
dent Machado of Cuba. 

Finally, however, Bolivia did accept the 
“good offices” of the Pan-American Con- 
ference for an investigation of the origin 
of the conflict. 

But this was after Paraguay had cabled 
to the League Council: 

“Paraguay does not refuse any concilia- 
tion procedure for the settlement of her 
dispute with Bolivia.” 

It was also after President Hernando 
Siles of Bolivia had harangued: 

“Citizens—I do not wish war. But if 
war must come, I swear to march to the 
front myself.” 

When the President learned that— 
although war had not been declared— 
Bolivian soldiers had captured Paraguayan 
Fort Boqueron, he cried from a balcony 
of the presidential palace, “in taking the 
fort our soldiers gave a splendid example 
of Bolivian patriotism. Viva the army; 
viva the commander of our forces in the 
Chaco; viva Bolivia.” 

The President of Paraguay, Dr. Jose P. 
Guggiari, was born in Lugano, Switzerland. 
where the council of the League of Na- 
tions was in session last week. President 
Guggiari harangued no mobs. With Swiss 
calm he called Congress into extraordinary 
session, proceeded quietly with mobiliza- 
tion. The excited members of his cabinet 
urged that every able bodied man or boy 
between 18 and 28 be called to the colors. 
The President said, “Not yet.” 

The highly technical position taken by 
the Bolivian foreign office is that the 
HONOR OF BOLIVIA demands that 
Paraguayan blood be spilled, because Para- 
guayan TROOPS ATTACKED BOLIV- 
IANS (Time, Dec. 17) in the disputed 
area of Gran Chaco, a wild and wooded 
region of over 100.000 square miles. 

From the first the Paraguayans have 
contended that it was their troops who 
were attacked by Bolivians; and the Para- 
guay chargé d’ affaires at La Paz, Bolivia, 
immediately suggested neutral investiga- 
tion of whatever had occurred in Gran 
Chaco. The reply of the Bolivian gov- 
ernment was to break off relations with 
Paraguay last fortnight, and to send more 
Bolivian soldiers last week into Gran 
Chaco, where at least 200 humans met 
death in circumstances impossible to 
ascertain. 

Colorful and significant was a sidelight 
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PaRAGUAY’S TEX RICKARD 


. saw a lot of Bolivians sitting in forts. 


cast upon the whole situation by famed 
Fight Tycoon Tex Rickard. “In 1913,” 
said he last week, “I came up through the 
Argentine with twenty cowboys, 50,000 
head of cattle and a train of about fifty 
wagons, with the idea of crossing into 
Paraguay across the Pilcomayo River, the 
boundary between Paraguay and the 
Argentine. Well, as soon as we got into 
Paraguay we came across a lot of forts, 
all filled with Bolivians. And these Bo- 
livians—soldiers they were—said that if 
we didn’t turn back they’d shoot us. So, 
you see, as far back as 1913 Bolivia had 
just quietly annexed a good piece of 
Paraguay as far down as the twenty-fourth 
parallel. 

“Well, we thought we'd better go round, 
sO we came out again and went south 
through the Argentine to Asuncion and 
into Paraguay across the eastern boundary, 
the Paraguay River. When we got there 
we told them how there were a lot of 
Bolivians sitting in forts in the middle of 
Paraguay, and that vexed them a bit. It 
was the first they’d heard of it, I guess. 

“Paraguay contains the best pasture 
land in the world. You could grow any- 
thing there—lemons, cotton, corn, oats, 
everything. We’d have done great things 
there if it hadn’t been for the War. That 
put a stop to everything. The outfit I 
was working for sold out, but I kept 
325,000 acres for myself. It may come in 
useful someday.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Parliament’s Week 


The Lords— 
@, Passed through second reading of the 
so-called “Ditch-the-Daredevils Bill” de- 
vised by austere Viscount Cecil of Clel- 
wood, famed 1924 winner of the $25,000 
Woodrow Wilson Peace Award (Time, 
Dec. 15, 1924). 

In broaching his bill Lord Cecil said: 
“T speak for the young, the aged and the 


infirm. . . . I beg this House to realize 
that the number of motoring accidents in 
the United Kingdom per 1,000 automo- 
biles exceeds even the terrible ratio re- 
corded in the United States. . . .” 

As passed the “Ditch-the-Daredevils 
Bill” would empower municipalities “to 
construct shallow ditches transversally 
across important thoroughfares, so as to 
cause very serious inconvenience to any 
motorist proceeding at too great a rate.” 
@ Perfunctorily passed the Earl of Clar- 
endon’s resolution “that it is desirable that 
early steps be taken to reduce the number 
of members of this House.” 

The resolution was no more than a re- 
minder to Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
that he has promised to “reform” the 
House of Lords by introducing measures 
calculated to define its now somewhat 
nebulous powers and to render it more ex- 
clusive by restricting the creation of new 
Peers. 

It is thought that the latter step may be 
taken by having the King create only “Life 
Peers” whose titles and seats in the House 
of Lords would expire at death. 

Although no British “reform” has been 

more often mooted than this, in recent 
years, the chance that action will be taken 
within the next twelve-month is nearly mil. 
@ Sat restive under a tongue-lashing from 
the Earl of Clarendon (see above) who 
scathingly declared: “The members of this 
House may be divided into three classes. 
There are hundreds of permanent absen- 
tees, there are scores of peers who put in 
only a very occasional appearance, and 
there are a few dozen habitual attenders. 
The work of the House is neatly done by 
fifty or sixty persons. That is an indication 
of what little responsibility a large body 
of noble lords regard their duties in the 
House. Personally there are 200 or 300 
backwoodsmen I could see got rid of with- 
out the slightest pang. Many of them 
could be gotten rid of without their ever 
finding it out.” 
@ Repeatedly cried, “Hear! Hear!” when 
Viscount Sumner took the Earl of Claren- 
don severely to task for referring to Noble 
Lords who are habitually absent from the 
House as “backwoodsmen.” 

“I will be bold enough to say,” thun- 
dered Lord Sumner, “that outside of the 
United States of America you will not find 
in the whole wide world one thousand 
persons better fitted to sustain and dis- 
charge the public duties of a great country 
than in the peerage of the Uniied 
Kingdom.” 


The Commois— 


@ Raised and furiously debated a sur- 
prising number of extraneous issues when 
it was announced, last week, that Motor 
Man Henry Ford had invited Englishmen 
to associate their capital with his by offer- 
ing to sell them 40% of the stock of the 
reorganized Ford Motor Co. Ltd. of 
England. 

Every intelligent M. P. knew that this 
“reorganization” was not a “merger” or 
a move to threaten British motor makers; 
but simply an attempt by Mr. Ford to en- 
hance the appeal of his ‘““Made in England” 
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motor cars by admitting insular Britons to 
a share in Ford profits. None the less 
petulant M. P.’s raised a rumpus. 

Suave Edward Charles Grenfell, M. P. 
from the City of London, and a partner 
of John Pierpont Morgan (Morgan, Gren- 
fell & Co., London), led the House of 
Commons’ attack on last week’s British 
issue of Ford Motor Ltd. stock. 

Since the issue was perfectly legitimate, 
Mr. Grenfell was reduced to making a 
highly technical attack. He objected to 
the fact that Sir John Thomas Davies, 
who is the Director of the Suez Canal 
Co. and therefore associated with His 
Majesty’s Government, is announced as a 
Director of the new British Ford Co. 

With scathing and at times impressive 
innuendo, Banker Grenfell sought to con- 
vince the House that there was something 
suspicious or improper in the fact that Sir 
John Davies would simultaneously receive 
Ford dollars and enjoy proximity to the 
British Government. 

Even those who thought the Grenfell 

innuendoes thin were impressed by the 
man Edward Charles Grenfell. His father 
was Governor of the Bank of England. 
His Great Grandfather was Governor of 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Corpora- 
tion. He is the fourth of his name in 
direct line to be an M. P., and the third 
to be a director of the Bank of England. 
In London’s busy “City” few tycoons are 
more potent. 
@ Because the reorganized Ford Motor 
Co. Ltd. of England will give employment 
to thousands of Britons who need jobs 
badly, the Labor Party rallied last week 
to defend Motor Man Ford from the criti- 
cisms of Banker Grenfell M. P. Since 
Fords are everywhere rivaled by General 
Motor’s products; and since J. P. Morgan 
& Co. of Manhattan have helped to finance 
General Motors, the Laborites thought that 
they saw a shrewd opening to flay Lon- 
don’s Grenfell M. P. for having flayed 
Motor Man Ford in the House of 
Commons. 

Cried Labor M. P. George Downie 
Blyth Crookston Hardie, ludicrously 
enough: “We all know that the Morgan’s 
business seems to be chiefly to finance Gen- 
eral Motors.” Queried he shrewdly, “Was 
Grenfell’s speech really made in order that 
General Motors might take a slap at 
Ford?” 

The House of Commons, though inter- 
ested and amused, prudently took no 
action. 

—o— 
The Crown 


With Edward of Wales safe home from 

Africa and “present in the Kingdom,” as 
head of the Crown Council, the Empire 
waited, last week, for Death to strike 
George V or pass him by. Whatever the 
event there would be no’ slightest break 
in that splendrous super-human conti- 
nuity which endures, not the King but 
the Crown. 
@ For the first time during His Maj- 
esty’s 28 days abed a knife was applied, 
last week, to the royal person. Anesthesia 
preceding the operation was daringly car- 
ried out by Dr, Francis Shipway. 
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Morcan PARTNER GRENFELL 
He flayed Ford and was flayed. 
(See col. 1) 


The slender, dexterous, rubber gloved 
hands of Sir Hugh Rigby applied the 
knife. Swiftly he pierced between two 
ribs, pierced further, and introduced a 
drainage tube into a festering pus pocket, 
in the lower section of the right lung, 
which had been exuding poison into the 
blood royal. 

Without X-ray the pus pocket could 

not have been located and Death would 
have been certain. As the poison drained 
off and the King-Emperor stirred, awaken- 
ing from the anesthesia, a sympathetic 
world gasped at his improvement as though 
at a miracle. 
@ During the week Her Majesty the 
Queen and Empress Mary unveiled a war 
memorial, spoke over the radio for the 
first time in her life. Complete speech: 
“To the glory of God and in honor of 
these brave men I unveil this memorial 
on behalf of those for whom they died.” 
@ His Royal Highness, officially the 
“High and Mighty Prince of Wales,” re- 
sided during the week at York House, 
his modest bachelor suite in a wing of St. 
James Palace. 

Day and night a motor car and relays 

of chauffeurs were kept at the disposal 
of the Prince. Though refusing all public 
engagements and most private, H. R. H. 
kept himself in trim by a daily game of 
squash racquets with the Duke of York 
at the Royal Automobile Club. As head of 
the Regency Council the “High and 
Mighty Prince” acted pro-tempore with 
the authority of King and Emperor—ex- 
cept that he did not possess the power of 
creating Peers, dubbing Knights. 
@ In Manhattan, rich Brigadier General 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt entertained 
last week His Royal Highness Prince 
George, youngest son of George V, prior 
to his sailing on the Cunarder Berengaria 
for Southampton, home. 

Over the regular trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone Prince George talked from Man- 
battan with Queen Mary. Later he peered 


from the top of the Woolworth building, 
sat down to dine at 8:30 in the Vander- 
bilt mansion, slipped out at 10:15 to catch 
his ship. 

@ The only daughter of George V, 
Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, was 
observed to laugh uncontrollably at the 
really excruciating antics of two clowns 
at a Christmas benefit which she chari- 
tably attended. 

@ Addressing the 1917 Club, onetime 
Labor Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald said in London last week: 
“The sympathy we Laborites feel isn’t 
sycophancy at all. Those of us who have 
had the great pleasure of knowing the King 
personally, feel, at a moment like this, 
how extraordinarily well and absolutely 
impartially he has done his work.” 

@ Prayers were constantly offered in 
Westminster Abbey not only for the King 
but for his doctors, nurses. A silent prayer 
by a group of British marines was im- 
pressively led, in London, by James Joseph 
Tunney. 

@, Persons permitted to have audience 
with Her Royal Highness, Princess Eliza- 
beth, aged 2, only granddaughter of 
George V, were told by chubby, lisping 
“Baby Betty” that: “Lyllybet can not see 
Gwampa anymore. Gwampa has _ bad 
cold.” 

@ Rear Admiral Hugh Rodman, U. S. N., 
retired, told at Washington last week of a 
minute courtesy inspection of the U. S. 
war boat New York made by George V 
during the War. Said Admiral Rodman: 

“His Majesty inspected even the engine 
room and the fire room. Then when I 
recalled to him an incident I had heard of 
a fast trip he had once made on a British 
cruiser out of Halifax, when he had him- 
self shoveled some coal into the furnace, 
he at once did the same for the New York, 
laughingly throwing in several shovels full 
of coal. 

“He was always most affable and very 
cordial and it was always very easy and 
a great pleasure to talk to him.” 

@ Such recollections of His Majesty as 
the above served to endear this diligent 
and noble king still further to the peoples 
of the world. It was with universal un- 
easiness and sorrow that humans received 
the news that another new pus pocket was 
forming near the royal heart and pressing 
upon it. Surgery, the new art of ray- 
therapy, and the often neglected old ther- 
apy of massage were mobilized to save 
His Majesty. Even after 28 days the stout 
heart beat regularly on and the constitu- 
tion, though showing signs of exhaustion, 
retained sufficient robustness to give hope. 

In 1920 Enrico Caruso weathered a 
malady similar in kind and gravity to that 
afflicting King George. Caruso recovered 
in Manhattan, lived to cross the ocean 
again; and, in 1921, met Death in blithe, 
sunny Naples. 

— 
“Agin,” “Agin,” “Agin” 

Over a tawny glass of Spanish sherry a 
suave Semite faced London reporters in 
his flat last week. They knew that he had 
just made a bust of the largest British 
magazine enterprise of recent years, was 
regarded by some as a not inconsiderable 
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ass. Twirling his glass of sherry, Gilbert 
(“Swankau’’) Frankau alibied: 

“As the founder of Britannia [sip], I 
said what I thought, without fear or favor. 
Evidently I am against lots of people 
[sip], for I believe in everything British! 
That was what Britannia stood for while I 
held her helm.” 

Actually the Frankau weekly Britannia 
stood not for but against everything Brit- 
ish or foreign which did not come within 
the extreme Fascist fringe of the little 
Semite’s whims. He was “agin” the Gov- 
ernment of Conservative Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, “agin” the David Lloyd 
George Liberals, “agin” the Ramsay Mac- 
Donald Laborites, but chiefly “agin” every- 
thing remotely hailing from the U. S— 
where Novelist Gilbert (‘“Swankau’’) 
Frankau reaped thousands of dollars from 
book sales and lectures about himself to 
U. S. women’s clubs. 

The bust came, last week, when Britan- 
nia’s owners, the Inveresk Pulp & Paper 
Co., found that the 33 pages of advertising 
per issue with which the magazine was 
launched had shrunk to four. Tactful re- 
quests that Editor Frankau modify his 
Lunatic-Fascist policies caused him to 
apply for an injunction restraining Inver- 
esk Ltd. from interfering with his conduct 
of their paper. Since the editor had a con- 
tract, the only thing to do was buy him off. 
He held out last week for £12,000—nearly 
$60,000o—and finally got it. Wherefor the 
smug airs, the sherry, 

The assininity which Gilbert Frankau 
brought to Britannia was pointed out 
(True, November 5) when he made his 
initial statement as the founder. 

Rumored early last week was the start- 
ling suggestion that the Earl of Birkenhead, 
recently resigned as Secretary of State 
for India, would take over the editorship 
of Britannia, to which he has regularly 
contributed. Denial of this persistent re- 
port by Inveresk Ltd. was coupled with 
the announcement that “publication of 
Britannia will be continued under the di- 
rection of the present editor, Crawfurd 
Price.” 

If bewildered by this announcement, 
many a Briton could lay hands on an old 
copy of Britannia, and jerk it open to the 
index he would read: 

Governing Director: Gilbert Frankau. 

Editor: Crawfurd Price. 

As a matter of fact Gilbert (“Swankau’’) 
Frankau edited Britannia with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Price; but apparently his 
swanky little soul rejoiced in the title of 
GOVERNING DIRECTOR. 

Britannia’s new  out-and-out-editor, 
Walter Crawfurd-Price was a famed Brit- 
ish War-correspondent, and later Foreign 
Editor of the Sunday Times. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Swing to Left 

Big, sleek, masterful Sir Joseph Ward 
completed, last week, a remarkable come- 
back to Power. He was last Prime Min- 
ister from 1906 to 1912. Prior to the 
Parliamentary Election of last month he 
welded disaffected groups into the new 
Union Party (Time, Nov. 26), and when 
ballots were counted was found to control 


only two less Parliamentary seats than the 
Reform Party of Prime Minister Joseph 
Gordon Coates. 

Having scored such a victory Sir Joseph 
had only to magnetize into his Union Party 
a few more Independents, ere he could 
overthrow the Coates Cabinet and resume 
the Prime Ministry—after 16 years. 

Last week this comeback was master- 
fully staged. Today Sir Joseph Ward is 
again “His Majesty’s Prime Minister in 
New Zealand.” This development, por- 
tentous, means that New Zealand has 
swung away from the intense conservatism 
and empire loyalty of Mr. Coates, to a 
judicious but advanced liberalism stopping 
just short of radicalism. The prolonged 
unemployment crisis through which the 
Dominion is still struggling probably ac- 
counts for this shift to the left. 


GERMANY 
Blasphemous Backdrops 


A stolid jury foreman said, “We find 
the prisoner guilty.” A blinking owlish 
Berlin judge imposed a fine of 2,000 gold 
marks ($576). Thus Society sought once 
more to quell famed George Grosz, irre- 
pressible modernist painter, obstreperous 
pacifist. This time he had been caught 
painting back drops for a pacifist play, 
“with intent to blaspheme God Almighty 
and libel the Christian Religion.” 

As the sentence was imposed, some 200 
Frauen and Frauleins in the gallery of the 
court shrilled protests. Adoring, they had 
hoped to see, “unser lieber George’ tri- 
umphantly acquitted. Spellbound they had 
heard his bold though vain defense: 

“T plead, ‘Not guilty!’ The charges 
against me are irrelevant and absurd. 
Since I have never believed in any god, 
I cannot have painted those backdrops 
‘with intent to blaspheme God Almighty.’ 
There is no such entity! It is impossible 
to blaspheme what does not exist. . . . 

“Secondly, it was no libel for me to 
depict Christ and his ministers as mili- 
tant. The Christian Religion is that of the 
peoples who fought the Greatest War!” 

Since Painter Grosz does not lack cash, 
he paid his stiff fine without hesitation, 
jauntily left the court with his entourage 
of women. Meanwhile shocked policemen 
confiscated the blasphemous back drops. 
Each was to have loomed behind an act 
of The Brave Soldier Schweyk, a savagely 
pacifist drama by E. E. Kisch, from the 
novel by the late Czechoslovak writer 
Jaroslav Hasék. 

Act One 

Backdrop: a huge, grimacing clergyman, 
expectorating cannon, shells. 

Painted Title: ““Outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Act Two 

Backdrop: same clergyman between two 
generals, balancing a cross on his nose. 

Title: “Submit to your Superiors.” 

Act Three 

Backdrop: a private soldier crucified, 
with gas mask fitted to his drooping head. 
A bright halo suggests that the soldier 
represents Christ. 

Title: “Shut your mouth, and do your 
duty.” 


CHINA 
Slump, Boom 


Realtors in Peiping (once Peking) sat 
last week in doleful dumps. Not only has 
the Government of China removed from 
their city to Nanking (Tre, April 25, 
1927), but Society and Business are flock- 
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. arrived without his appendix. 


ing Southward too. Result: real estate 
values in Peiping had slumped down, last 
week, to one-third their conservative ap- 
praisal seven months ago, when the city 
was still “Peking’—a name meaning 
“Northern Capital.” The city’s new name, 
“Peiping,’ means “Northern Peace.” 

Naturally realtors in “Nanking” or 
“Southern Capital” sported last week on 
the crest of a boom which had shot all 
desirable buildings up to approximately 15 
times their former value, with land ap- 
praisals up tenfold. 

So boundless grew the possibilities of 
profiteering, that the new Nationalist Gov- 
ernment hastily drafted and enacted, last 
week, a drastic “Appreciation Tax” de- 
signed to lift some of the burden of wealth 
from profiteers. 


5 








Yen to Nanking 


Most potent of those who moved from 

North China to Nanking last week was 
the estimable Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, 
famed “Model Governor” of Shansi Prov- 
ince. . 
Although Shansi has long since federated 
with the Nanking Nationalist Government, 
Marshal Yen has delayed coming to Nan- 
king, giving a typically modern alibi—‘ap- 
pendicitis” (Time, Aug. 13). 

Chinese alibis being what they so often 
are, it was freely rumored that Yen and 
his Shansi were at best holding aloof and 
at worst were likely to attack Nanking. 
Last week, however, the Marshal pom- 
pously approached “Southern Capital” 
upon his private train, accompanied by wife 
and retinue. At the station stood slender, 
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waspish President Chiang Kai-shek, and 
strapping War Minister Feng Yu-hsiang. 
As Yen joined Chiang and Feng, press 
photographers snapped “China’s_ Big 
Three.” 

Shortly, Marshal Yen Hsi-shan was in- 
stalled as Minister of Interior of the new 
Nationalist Government. At last it could 
be said that a single Cabinet contains all 
the outstanding soldiers and statesmen of 
China. The occasion made it appropriate 
if not imperative to explain just what the 
Nationalist State is. Available last week 
was much new and authoritative informa- 
tion which may be summarized thus: 

The new Nationalist Government is not 
a Republic but an Oligarchy or Dictature. 
In many organic details it resembles the 
Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics — “Russia” —and_ the 
Fascist State created by Benito Mussolini. 

Theoretically supreme and sovereign is 
the Congress of the Nationalist Party. 
This is* by no means a democratically 
elected body. Its members represent the 
Party alone, much as the new Italian Par- 
liament will represent not the ‘“People” 
but the Fascist Party. 

Actually supreme at Nanking is the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of Forty-Six, 
which recalls by its title the Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee. The Chinese 
Committee is technically responsible to the 
Party Congress; but the Congress cannot 
assemble except by order of the Commit- 
tee, which is supreme when the Congress 
is not in session. 

Responsible to the Central Executive 
Committee are the Political Council and 
the State Council. The former is a propa- 
ganda and political strategy bureau. The 
latter is unique; but may be called a super- 
cabinet. The President of the State Coun- 
cil or super-cabinet is Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek, who is by courtesy “The President of 
China.” 

Subordinate to the State Council of 16 
are the five Yuans or Divisional Councils. 
The first of these, the Executive Council, 
is the Cabinet, comprising 10 ministries: 
War, Interior, Finance, Foreign Affairs, 
Agriculture and Mining, Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, Education, Communica- 
tions, Railways, Health. 

The second Yuan is that of Justice, 
headed by the great Chinese jurist Wang 
Chung-hui, onetime representative of 
China on the World Court. The third or 
Legislative Yuan is a large council of from 
49 to 99 members, with parliamentary 
initiative. The fourth and fifth Yaans are 
those of Examination (“Civil Service”) 
and Council Control (having powers of 
impeachment and audit). 

Though this system of Government may 
seem complex and anomalous in the ex- 
treme, it is greatly simplified by the closely 
interlocked membership of the various 
Committees, Yuans and Councils. 


New Tariff 


China’s tariff has been for centuries not 
a national but an international affair. Most 
of the loans by foreign states to China 
have been secured by mortgages on her 
tariffs. Until recently these mortgages 
were further secured by placing the collec- 
tion of Chinese tariffs in the hands of 
foreign officials. Last week, however, the 
new Nationalist Government moved to 


alter this situation and announced a new | 


tariff schedule, effective Feb. 1, 1929. 

Some months ago the Nationalists 
served notice that they would no longer 
tolerate foreign control of China’s tariff 
machinery (TIME, June 25); and last 
week it appeared that no Great Power ex- 
cept Japan would challenge China’s present 
determination to fix her tariffs without 
foreign interference. The new schedules 
provide an average tariff of 18%, as op- 
posed to the former 5% plus 2.5% surtax. 
In defending this sharp increase Finance 
Minister T. V. Soong declared, probably 
quite truthfully, that the new Nationalist 
Government is “in imperative need of 
funds” to liquidate their Civil War Debt 
and carry out their impressive programs 
of peaceful development and reform. 

Significant is the fact that last week 
Occidental businessmen in China who had 
feared that the Nationalists might clap on 
a 50% average tariff, were relieved when 
the figure announced proved to be only 
18%. 

The highest tariff levied will be 59% 
on “luxury cigarets,” and the lowest 7.5 
on needles. Other outstanding classifica- 


tions: 
Goods Per Cent 

cotton piece goods 10 
groceries 17.8 
fresh fruits 10 
cigarets (according to 

quality) 
leaf tobacco 6 to 14 
silk piece goods 22.5 
artificial silk 35.5 
silk manufactures 22.5 
men’s clothing and haber- 

dashery 17.5 
carpets 17.5 
woolen piece goods 15 
iron and steel 10 
fish and sea products 7% 
cereals, flour (unpackaged ) 

and free chemicals 7.5 to 15.5 
gasoline 7¢ (gold) a gallon 
lumber 10 
leather shoes $3.5 
motor trucks 12.5 
pleasure cars, tires and 

accessories 23.8 








Bigger Feet : 


Famed and strapping Feng Yu-hsiang, | 











the Chinese Minister of War, has large, | 


useful feet. 

Recently he has begun a campaign to 
outlaw the “fashionable” custom of bind- 
ing Chinagirls’ feet, which renders them 
tiny, modish, and incidentally useless. 
Despatches from Honan, Shensi and 
Kansu, last week, indicated that many a 


female foot was being painfully unbound. | 


JAPAN 
Larger Girls 


In Washington many an_ inquisitive 
glance has been cast toward the tiny, ex- 
quisite person of Mme. Katsuji Debuchi, 
wife of the newly appointed Japanese Am- 
bassador to the U. S. It is known that 
Mme. Dubuchi in her home wears the 
flowered silken kimonos of Japan’s ancient 
mode, and that her hair is often coiled in- 
tricately in fashions ordained by a re- 
mote Japanese coiffeur. Certain insuffi- 
ciently informed persons deduced there- 
from that Mme. Debuchi was an old school 
Japanese woman, that she opposed the 
modern trend of her countrywomen toward 
emancipation. 

Potent denial of such deductions came 

(Continued on p. 19) 








Buyers From 


Everywhere 


LL of the world that 
matters — industrially 

... commercially ... artis- 
tically...will see and 
appreciate the exhibit of 
American Manufacturers 
at the International Exhi- 
bition of Barcelona, Spain, 


1929. 
The Exhibition of Barce- 


lona, 1929, is the American 
manufacturer’s gateway to 
win, not only the rich fer- 
tile Spanish market (Spain 
is third wealthiest of world 
powers), but also to attract 
and interest the buyers of 
the 23 other countries of | 
the world, who are being 
urged to attend through 
a world-wide advertising 
campaign. 

The Exhibition of Barce- 
lona, 1929, is the world’s 
greatest export advertising 
space. 


Special low freight rates 
... arrangements for no 
tariff on materials for ex- 
hibit... exhibition space 
without charge for Ameri- 
can manufacturers seeking 
the Spanish market. 


Statistics and data on 
the potentiality of your 
product in the world mar- 
kets may be had by writing 
to the address below: 

United States Delegate, 
Exhibition of Barcelona 


Dept. 125, Steinway Hall, 
New York City, N. Y. 


International 
Exhibition 
Barcelona 

MAY—1929—DECEMBER 














THE EMAWNCiPATION OF “a & AM ER ECAH BUS IDA E Bs MAN 


Wi 


has become of the aged 


Clerk ...the bent and 
withered office drudge? 





OLp Bos CRATCHIT ... Shivering on a high stool in 
Scrooge’s outer office on Christmas eve... Not enough } 
money to buy even a spray of holly as a Christmas \' 
message to his youngsters at home... Not enough 
heat, from the single burning coal in his dingy cell, 
to give him a hint of Christmas warmth and cheer. 





Tuat was Charles Dickens’ picture 
of the old-time clerk of business. It 
is hardly more than a generation 
since this figure of pathos was 
present in nearly every business 
office and counting room. 


Was it kindly consideration that 
kept the bent and broken office 
drudge on the payroll long after his 
prime? Was it gratitude for long 
and faithful service? 


vy, « ~\ 
Neither. He stayed, because the 
cruel exigencies of business kept him 
there. 


For in the old days, the aged clerk 
was looked upon as a Human File 
and Index. His “memory” was a 
repository for Business Facts and 
Figures. Record-keeping was slow 
and costly. It had to be done by 
hand, head and pen. So records 
were few and meagre. It was 
cheaper to retain human archives 
than to maintain inanimate ones. * 


The old clerk knew things. He had 
been brought up in the business. He 
knew too much to be dispensed 
with, and was too useful to be ad- 


vanced. 


That was the irony of it. His very 
knowingness prevented him from 
getting on. So he finished up his 
career about where he beganit ... 
a colorless, ill-paid office grub worm. 


* 4 ‘ 


Tue aged clerk has disappeared. 
And his high stool has gone with 
him. 


We still have clerks in business. But 
they are bright-eyed, eager young- 
sters, serving their office apprentice- 
ships and preparing for bigger jobs. 
They do not spend their days adding 
up columns of figures in musty 
journals and daybooks. 


They insert ruled and printed cards 
and sheets, in bright and shining 


machines and appliances. They tap 
a tattoo on keyboards, shift roller- 
bearing carriages and pull levers. 
In an instant, out comes the card or 
sheet and the job is done. A com 
plete cost record, statement, invoice, 
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or sales comparison; added, mul- 
tiplied, totaled, posted and _ per- 
petuated! 


Nor do these clerks remain clerks 
long. They have plenty of time 
free to think and learn. And so they 
move up and on, to creative and 
better-paid positions. 


In THE modern American business, 
the records are kept and routine 
detail is handled, largely, by auto 
matic systems and machines. Think- 
ing men are thus freed for thinking 


jobs. 


The astounding expansion of Ameri- 
can business in the past decade has 
been largely due to these new-day 
business tools . . . But no less im- 
portant to the welfare of American 
business, has been the part that 
these business devices have played 
in providing greater earnings and 
opportunities to the American office 


employee. 


Test the Quality 
of this Amazing New 


Business Service 


Leapine makers of business equip- 
ment have recently merged into 
a single organization ... Rem- 
ington Rand. There is_ literally 
nothing like it in the business world, 
here or abroad. Not only does it 
enable you to centralize your buy- 
ing... but it also puts a field 
force of 4,000 trained business 
analysts at your service. Remington 
Rand is a reservoir of priceless in- 
formation. No matter how large or 
how small your office, write or call 
the nearest Remington Rand branch 
before you make any changes or 
buy any kind of appliances. 


T 2-s 


A Telephone Call . . . focuses 
the concentrated ability of this 
entire organization on your own 
business . . . atnocostto you. 


A TELEPHONE call, or a letter, will 
bring to your office a Remington 
Rand man who will tell you the most 
economical and profitable method 
of procedure. He will outline a plan 
that fits your needs precisely. You 
may think you need another busi- 
ness machine, when you really need 
a shifted schedule. You may im- 
agine you need ‘more office space, 
when you really need improved 
office management. Many executives 
have been saved hundreds of dol- 
lars on the overhead by asimple dia- 
gram or clever new plan. Make sure 
you are right. It costs you nothing. 
Find out what this business service 
can do for you. Phone our nearest 
office, or write Remington Rand 
Business Service Inc., Remington 


Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


* 
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REMINGTON RAND 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines .. 


. LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 


RAND and KARDEX Visible Records .. SAFE-CABINET .. INDEX VISIBLE .. POWERS Accounting Machines 


DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 


Sales Offices Everywhere 


KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 
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Foreign News— (Continued) 
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(Continued from p. 15) 
last week from Mme. Debuchi who showed 
her complete awareness of modern Japan 
by speaking to correspondents thus: 

“The Japanese girl of today is much 
larger and stronger than the women of my 
generation. My own daughter, who is 14 
years old, will be taller than either her 
father or myself, and I feel certain that 
this is due to her enthusiastic entrance 
into all sports. In Japan the girls are 
showing enthusiasm for tennis, basketball, 
swimming and pole vaulting. Perhaps the 
most remarkable spectacle of these days 
is to see a party of Japanese girls climbing 
Mount Fiji. Ten or fifteen years ago this 
was unheard of. 

“The increasing freedom from old es- 
tablished customs and traditions, and the 
number of women now earning salaries 
promises radical changes in the life of our 
nation.” 

But most surprising was Mme. De- 
buchi’s declaration that not only do Japan- 
ese women engage in business but that 
many of them have become taxicab drivers. 


POLAND 


No Poor Jews 

With grave simplicity and courtesy the 
Municipal Council of the little Polish town 
of Bydgoszcz gathered last week in their 
still, solemn council room. On a table was 
a check for $100,000 left “to the poor 
Jews of Bydgoszcz,” by one Mrs. Leonard 
Cohen, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. With gravity 
the Council deliberated, then ordered that 
a polite note be penned to the executors of 
the will refusing the money, stating that 
“there are no poor Jews in Bydgoszcz.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 
On the Map 


The last of three maps visualizing the 
progress of President-Elect Herbert 
Hoover around South America appears 
this week in Time. The Hoover Odyssey 
is chronicled in National Affairs. Lands 
mapped pass in brief review below: . 

Brazil is the land of staggering vasti- 
tudes. Here grow more trees than in any 
other country in the world, and most of 
them are valuable hardwoods. Through 
illimitable forests flows the stupendous 
Amazon, largest and second longest river* 
on the Globe. The 20 United States of 
Brazil comprise an area greater than that 
of the 48 United States of North America. 
Here dwell nearly half the population of 
South America. To complete the breath- 
taking catalogue of records, Brazil is the 
only Portuguese-speaking country in South 
America and the largest Portuguese-speak- 
ing country in the world. 

With these facts firmly in mind it is not 
difficult to understand why Brazil has de- 
manded for herself a permanent seat on 
the Council of the League of Nations; and 
why she withdrew from the League when 
this legitimate aspiration was denied her 
(Time, June 21, 1926). Shrewdly the 
statesmen of Brazil claim that the League 
of Nations will continue to be dominated 
by a selfish little gang of European states, 
so long as no American nation and no 
Asiatic nation except Japan is permanently 
seated on the Council. 

Turning back to a page of Fifteenth 


*3900 mi. the Nile, 4000 mi., is longest. 


Century history, one may read the famed 
Bull of Pope Alexander VI, whereby ‘“‘The 
New World” of the Americas was pontifi- 
cally divided between the most Catholic 
sovereigns of Spain and Portugal—the lat- 
ter getting Brazil. Some three centuries 
later Napoleon drove John VI out of Portu- 
gal, and that monarch fled with his Court 
to Brazil. When things quieted down in 
Portugal, His Majesty returned to his be- 
loved Lisbon; but he left behind in the 
“New World” as Regent, his eldest son, 
famed as “Dom Pedrc of Brazil.” When 
Brazilians and their Regent presently cast 
off the Portuguese yoke in 1822, President 
James Monroe of the U. S. A. was first to 
recognize Dom Pedro as “Constitutional 
Emperor and Perpetual Defender of Bra- 
zil.’ Not until 1889 was the Imperial 
House deposed and a republic proclaimed 
—for the grotesque reason that Dom Pe- 
dro II had alienated the affections of his 
lazy subjects by freeing their slaves. 
Since the collapse of the Empire, barely 
40 years ago, the new United States of 
Brazil have been easily the most friendly 
of South American republics toward the 
United States of Nerth America. Gener- 
ally speaking Brazilians are proud and 
pleased that their Constitution, “States 
Rights,” Congress, Cabinet, Vice-Presi- 
dency, and Presidency are all cut and fitted 
to the mode of Washington. Only such 
trifling differences exist as that each Bra- 
zilian state is represented by three Sena- 
tors instead of the Washingtonian two. All 
too few North American school children 
have been taught the historic words where- 
with Brazil followed the U. S. into war with 
Germany. Cried President Wenceslao Braz 


to the Brazilian Congress: “With our elder 
brother the United States at war, it is 
impossible for Brazil to remain neutral!” 

Exactly the opposite stand was taken by 
President Hipolito Irigoyen of Argentina. 
Though besought by Woodrow Wilson to 
declare war on Germany, and though be- 
seeched by his own Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies to do so, stern Dr. Irigoyen kep’ 
Argentina out of war. Recently grateful 
Argentines re-elected him President, while 
Woodrow Wilson lies discredited and dead, 
and Wenceslao Braz has been thoroughly 
forgotten. 

Commercially Brazil is a backward Co- 
lossus. The torpor of her tropic citizens 
and the very plenitude of projects at their 
disposal has made the land somewhat no- 
torious as el pasado manana—‘‘the coun- 
try of tomorrow.” A succession of get- 
rich-quick booms—during which immense 
numbers of Brazilians have actually gotten 
rich quickly—has not stabilized the na- 
tional character or promoted the develop- 
ment of a pioneer class, so needed to de- 
velop Brazil’s boundless resources. At first 
it was too easy to make a fortune out of 
sugar, then cacao, then cotton, gold, dia- 
monds, rubber. When the rubber boom 
was raging up and down the Amazon 
(circa 1900) the rubber taxes collected by 
the states of Para and Amazonas (see 
Map) made their capitals, Belem, and 
Manaos, two of the richest cities of their 
size in the world. 

Plantation rubber from the British and 
Dutch possessions in the Far East broke 
Brazil’s virtual rubber monopoly and burst 
her rubber boom in 1g1o. Only recently 
has Henry Ford stirred Brazilian hopes of 
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sun-baked, burning prairie roads of the Southwest desert 


— Wherever roads are tire-killers—there you will find that 


the choice is the Fisk Rugged Tire. 


*Fillerless Cord” construction and the Rugged Tread, orig- 


inal and exclusive Fisk features, enable this great tire to deliver 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you’ve seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 
















And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the Valley of 
Vinales—Matanzas — Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
“burning romance’ in leaf. 


Information from Cuban 
National . Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, _ or 
from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 


VOW. 
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| reviving the good old rubber days, by 


leasing over 3,000,000 Amazonian acres on 
which Fordized rubber plantations are be- 
ing started. Some wild rubber is still gath- 
ered on the upper tributaries of the Ama- 
zon. Notably a ferocious and somewhat 
mysterious Italian who calls himself “The 
King of the Xingu” has terrorized and vir- 
tually enslaved several tribes on the Xingu 
Riv«:r who now meekly gather wild rubber 
for the Racketeer King. Curiously enough 
a majority of the simple, aboriginal Indians 
of Brazil were for centuries totally igno- 
rant that a human can swim. Their re- 
mote, abysmal backwardness is significant. 

The last and continuing Brazilian boom 
crop is coffee. Some 15,000,000 132-lb. 
bags are exported yearly, over 7,000,000 to 
the U. S., and a mere 20,000 to the tea- 
addicted British Isles. Seventy per cent of 
Brazilian exports consist of coffee. So long 
as the bean is crushed and drunk, the ideal- 
for-coffee-growing southern states of Bra- 
ail will remain rich—if over-production is 
avoided. During the over-production crisis 
of 1906 the Government of Brazil bought 
and held 8,500,000 bags of coffee, lest the 
market be gutted. Unlike most such des- 


| perate measures, this one succeeded. Since 


| Venezuela’s oil 





then the increasing U. S. taste for coffee 
has spelled P-R-O-S-P-E-R-I-T-Y. 

Venezuela is becoming suddenly famed 
as an oil boom country. Though in 1920 
she exported less than half-a-million bar- 
rels, she is shipping this year just over 85 
millions. Seldom indeed does a country’s 
principal boom 17000% in less than a dec- 
ade! Still more interesting, if possible, is 
the fact that Venezuela’s stupendous oil tax 
revenues all pour into the Treasury of one 
man, an absolute dictator of 20 years’ 
standing, the stern and venerable Presi- 
dent Juan Vicente Gomez. 

Just as General Gomez came before 
boom so he came after 
General Cipriano Castro. General Castro’s 
name is the key that unlocks the cipher of 
President Gomez’s enigmatic Power. 

Neither Theodore Roosevelt nor Kaiser 
Wilhelm II seemed to have much success 
in taming Dictator Castro. Also a series 
of British, French, and Dutch naval block- 
ades of the Venezuelan coast, or parts of 
it, did not bring Dictator-President Ci- 
priano Castro perceptibly to reason. He 
started out in 1900 by springing a success- 
ful coup d’état, and grandiloquently an- 
nouncing to the world that he proposed to 
unite Venezuela with Colombia and Ecua- 
dor in a league “against encroachment by 
Yankees or Europeans.” Eight years later 
the catalog of his unparalleled audacities 
included: 1) repudiating Venezuelan 
bonded debts to European investors; 2) 
seizing British and Dutch ships on the 
ground that “personal enemies of myself 
are being nurtured in British and French 
Guiana;” and 3) grossly insulting the 
French Government by refusing to allow 
their Minister to Venezuela to land, “‘be- 
cause I suspect that the fellow has yellow 
fever!”—an impish charge unsubstantiated 
by any fact. 

So disturbed and even terrified did 
Venezuelans become at the dangerous ca- 
prices of President Castro, that they wel- 
comed with frenzied enthusiasm a coup 
d’état by the then Vice President, General 
Juan Vicente Gomez. Ever since that day 
| —Dec. 19, t908—General Gomez has been 
| perfecting his Dictatorship and directing 


what he calls “Venezuela’s era of national 
rehabilitation.” Though his methods have 
been harsh, they have seemed justified by 
the widespread Venezuelan prosperity di- 
rectly attributable to President Gomez’s 
driving, kinetic leadership. Dictator Castro 
had utterly scared off all foreign investors. 
But under Dictator Gomez investments 
exceeding $162,000,000 have been made 
by U. S. capitalists alone. 


Superficially the 20 United States of 
Venezuela possess a Governmert and Con- 
stitution modeled—like Brazil’s—on that 
of the 48 United States of North America; 
but decades of practice have enabled 
shrewd General Gomez to circumvent or 
pervert almost all these scrap-of-paper 
safeguards of Democracy. 


Guianas. Between the high Tumac- 
Humac mountains and the Atlantic lies 
Guiana, storied and fabled since first 
sighted by Christopher Columbus. Prop- 
erly speaking there are three Guianas— 
British, Dutch, French. Nothing so con- 
duces to a realization of the positively 
alarming size of the South American Con- 
tinent as to peer at a map and reflect that 
deceptively small British Guiana is really 
larger than England, plus Scotland, plus 
Wales. Dutch Guiana is four times larger 
than the Netherlands; French Guiana is 
one sixth as large as France. 


The significant and smiting fact about 
all the Guianas is their stunted and negli- 
gible development under supposedly en- 
lightened European aegis. During the 
present year a shocked House of Commons 
has been scandalized by the discovery that 
forgotten British Guiana has never had a 
British constitution and has hastily pro- 
vided one. Since the colony possesses 
diamond fields, these have been exploited 
by absentee-owned syndicates; but it is 
fair and just to say that Great Britain has 
lamentably failed to turn her famed colon- 
izing talents to the development of British 
Guiana. Equally deplorable is the Dutch 
failure to make anything but a dumping 
ground for wretched immigrants from 
Dutch East Indies out of Dutch Guiana. 
Most notorious of all are the uses to which 
French Guiana has been put. In the penal 
settlements along the coast and on the 
famed Jles du Salut, (‘“Devil’s Island”) 
between eight and nine thousand of the 
most hardened French criminals are left 
to rot; in fertile and promising French 
Guiana proper are less than 45,000 sleazy 
coionists and appallingly diseased natives 

Upon the bright, alluring map of South 
America, the Europe-neglected Guianas are 
a disgraceful little smudge. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Pants Revolution 


Thomas Woodrow Wilson found out 
that it may be a mistake to return from 
Europe with new-fangled ideas, and so, 
last week, did King Amanullah of Afghan- 
istan 

So vexed have Afghan males grown at 
the European pants into which they have 
been put (Time, Sept. 10) that last week 
a large portion of the army revolted. 
seized the capital, Kabul, and chased King 
Amanullah with Queen Thuraya to an 
outlying fort, where they took refuge with 
loyal troops. 
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Whoops Sisters Man 

In Manhattan, last week, a town jester 
named Peter Arno held his first art ex- 
hibit. Artist Arno is a social satirist. 
Frothier, less pungent than such satirists 
as Beerbohm and Bateman, he nevertheless 
makes sprightly comments on violations 
of taste and decorum. He lies in wait for 














ARTIST ARNO 


He was in worst with the Hotchkiss 
faculty. 


those moments when civilized people burst 
through their shimmering camouflage of 
gentlity and blatantly expose rage, sex, 
silliness. 

One of his pictures shows a giant- 
bosomed, giant-toothed dame in frighten- 
ing decolletage playing blind man’s buff and 
shrieking DON’T HELP ME! DON’T 
HELP ME! to a row of gallants cringing 
away from her fat lurches. Another shows 
a scared young gentleman making a hasty 
escape from a roadster in which sits a 
sleek, lascivious wench. The young gentle- 
man cries NO, NO! NOT THAT! A third 
displays a lady in taxicab whose face ex- 
presses explosive frenzy as she shouts at 
her indolent escort YOU'RE SO KIND 
TO ME, AND I’M SO TIRED OF IT 
ALL! Artist Arno painted these scenes in 
black writing ink with washes of lamp- 
black. His lines are brisk, graceful. They 
grotesquely exaggerate his figures, deftly 
point his themes. 

It is natural that Artist Arno should find 
his niche in an urbane journal of fripperies 
and follies. Such a journal is the weekly 
New Yorker which, since its inception four 
years ago, has contained his work. The 
New Yorker has more to say about polo 
and modistes than about multilateral 
treaties. It is a chic Baedecker for those 
who will be chic. It was in this magazine 
that Artist Arno exploited his famed 
Whoops Sisters, a pair of blithe Victorian 
crones who swept with muffs and bonnets 
about the city, never had their shoes off 
while the fleet was in, stood behind a nude 
statue in a museum and peered around for a 


front view crying WHOOPS! IT’S A 
GIRL! Last year these fantastic scare- 


TIME 


crows began to disappear. Their departure 
was hastened by a dull novel written about 
them by their creator. Since then Artist 
Arno has kept his satire closer to reality. 

Artist Arno was christened Curtis Ar- 
noux Peters. He is a robust, dark fellow, 
as conservative in appearance and dress as 
a discreet haberdashery poster. In 1922 he 
graduated from the Hotchkiss School in 
Lakeville, Conn., where he was voted 
“Most Musical” and “In Worst with the 
Faculty.” Then he took his banjo to Yale, 
found plenty of pianos there, alternately 
drew for the Yale Record and devised 
original syncopation. At the end of his 
freshman year he left college, subsequently 
studied at the Yale art school and Man- 
hattan’s Art Students League for a period 
of a month apiece. These months he 
considers wasted. He gathered jazz or- 
chestras which played in a New Haven 
grill and Manhattan’s Rendezvous. He 
began to decorate night clubs as well as 
play in them, and gradually abandoned the 
tonal for the graphic art. He painted 
ornamental screens full of bearded Rus- 
sians of red-coated huntsmen with filigrees 
of bugles and hounds. But the New 
Yorker encouraged his satiric sense and he 
found his metier. Last year he married 
Lois Long, onetime night club and restaur- 
ant expert of the New Yorker. They have 
a small daughter. 

Artist Arno, no publicist, discourages 
the inquisitive by mingling truth with 
legend. “My art studies,” he states, “have 
been principally pursued in dark alleys. 
. . . I met with over-night success which 
ended the next morning. ...I have an 
oil painting in the Yale permanent collec- 
tion, where no one will ever see it. . . . At 
the age of three I was seduced by an old 
lady with a long grey beard.” 
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Insurance Cathedral 

The cathedral idea enthralls the minds 
of U. S. tycoons, spreads from cinema to 
insurance potentates. Therefore when 
famed Architect Cass Gilbert designed the 
new $21,000,000 New York Life Insurance 
building he Gothicized its decoration, 
planned its gigantic foyer in the cruciform 
shape of a nave and transepts. Like a 
huge stalagmite the structure stands on 
the site of the old Madison Square Garden, 
lifts its glinting spire 617 feet above the 
pavements. In a banquet hall on the 14th 
floor a dedicatory ceremony was held, last 
week. President Coolidge, buiton-punching 
at the White House, flooded the feast with 
light. President Darwin Pearl Kingsley 
of the New York Life Insurance Co. made 
the opening address, which was broadcast 
to 2,300,000 policy holders whose insurance 
totals $6,800,000,000. Said he: “Beauty is 
the natural handmaiden of power and 
power is the dominant note in modern 
American architecture. Here, as in cathe- 
dral architecture, power fails without 








beauty and beauty works through her | 


allies, color, mass and symmetry.” 





Record 


Art auctioneers in London have enjoyed 
a record year. One expert estimated last 
week that $25,000,000 had been spent on 
framed pictures, wholly exclusive of pri- 
vate sales. The top price was $750,000 
paid by a U. S. syndicate for Raphael’s 
Madonna di Siena, 
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There is 


One Final 
Answer 


these A questions 


1 Why do Houdaille Double-Acting Hydrau- 
lic Shock Absorbers give the best ride? 


Because they work in both directions—absorbing 
the shock of the bumps as well as checking recoil. 


Why is the Houdaille -hydraulic principle 


being almost universally adopted? 


Because resistance is in direct proportion to the 
square of the speed of spring action. On rough 


| roads they automatically and instantly increase 


their resistance. 


Why is there practically no “wear out” to a 
y P y 
Houdaille? 


Hydraulic and precision made of drop-forged 
steel—no springs, no straps, no friction, no wear. 


W hy have critical engineers made Houdiailles 
standard equipment on Lincoln, Ford, Pierce- 
Arrow, Jordan, Cunningham, Stearns-Knight, 
Nash Advanced Six, Chrysler Imperial 80 and 
33 European cars. 
Their exhaustive tests and yearstof experience 
prove that they are not in the experimental stage. 


If you are interested in making your 
car ride as luxuriously as it should, 
drive around to Houdaille headquarters 
in your community, or send for the 


Houdaille story—“A Smooth Ride over 
the Roughest Roads to Anywhere.” 
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HOUDAILLE 


Hydraulic Double-Acting 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORP., Dept. T12 
537 E. Delavan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I will appreciate a copy of your booklet, “A Smooth Ride 
over the Roughest Roads to Anywhere.” 
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SCIENCE 


Corn Paper 


The demonstration made in various 
places last week over the first publication 
of a book, a magazine and a newspaper* 
printed on paper made from corn stalks 
was rather perfervid. Yet enthusiasm was 
warranted. One to two tons of corn stover 
(stalks, leaves, husks) grow to an acre. 
Only a small percentage is good for silage. 
The rest rots, making a national waste of 
100 to 150 million tons of good vegetable 
matter a year. 

Last year Herbert Clark Hoover as Sec- 
retary of Commerce and William M. Jar- 
dine as Secretary of Agriculture asked Dr. 
George McCullough Rommel, agricultural 
consultant long associated with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to study the pos- 
sibilities of farmers earning money from 
their traditional wastes. Dr. Rommel, of 
course, knew that since 1765 men have 
known how to prepare paper from corn 
stalks. But such corn paper has always 
been more expensive than wood pulp 
paper. Wall-board may also be made from 
the stalks. His problem, and he is suc- 
ceeding in it, has been to get dubious corn 
paper and wall-board makers to produce on 
a large scale and thus cheaply, to put har- 
vester-husker-shredder-baler machines to 
clear farms, to persuade railroads to carry 
the stalks to the paper mills cheaply. 

An indirect effect of this corn stalk 
utilization is the prevention of pesty corn 
borer spread. Stover rotting in the fields 
carries the borer over from one growing 
season to the next. 

A direct result of Dr. Rommel’s work 
was to get him the job of Industrial Com- 
missioner of Savannah, Ga. 


ae 
Mares’ Nest 


Chicago businessmen who attended their 
Executives Club luncheon at the Hotel 
Sherman last week expected their scien- 
tific guest to give them a bland, post- 
prandial lecture on science’s present ac- 
complishments. He gave them instead a 
disturbing intimation of horrible death— 
by describing the effects of the gas cacodyl 
isocyanide. 

Cacodyl isocyanide, new, vicious com- 
pound of poisonous cyanogen, kills in- 
stantly. It would, he commented with 
juggernaut impassivity, “destroy armies as 
a man might snuff out a candle. . . . War, 
if it comes again, and is to be deadly, will 
never again be fought with shot & shell. 
It can’t be, for it is too much cheaper 
to destroy life wholesale with this new 
gas. It may be manufactured at the rate 
of thousands of tons a day and it costs 
much less than powder & cannon, yet it 
will destroy armies more thoroughly, more 
effectively, and more cheaply.” 

The Chicago executives heard and 
cringed, then recovered their ease upon 
reflecting that the lecturer was Dr. Hilton 
Ira Jones, sound scientist, at present direc- 
tor of scientific research for the Redpath 














*The book: Farm Products in Industry, by Dr. 
George M. Rommel, Rae D. Henkle, New York 
City, publisher; the magazine: Prairie Farmer; 
the newspaper, Danville, Ill. Commercial News. 
Magazines and newspapers were special editions. 
The corn paper will not continue to be used at 
the present time because of expense. 
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Dr. ROMMEL 
He did away with stover. 


(lyceum, lecture) Bureau and therefore a 
professional rouser of emotions. 


After stirring his business audience so, 
Dr. Jones made them cringe again by 
showing them two bombs full of blindex, 
gas invented by Dr. Byron Cassius Goss, 
onetime lieutenant colonel with the Chem- 
ical War Service, now president of the 
Lake Erie Chemical Co., Cleveland. Said 
Dr. Jones to the Chicagoans: “I can take 
this fountain pen gun, discharge it at a 
man 20 feet away and in the twinkling of 
an eye he will be blinded for half an hour. 
I could discharge this large gun and blind 
everybody in this large ballroom in the 
fraction of a second.” 

Major General Amos Alfred Fries, who 
as Chief of the Chemical War Service 
should know most of such matters, treated 
Dr. Jones’ alarums as rustlings from a 
mares’ nest. The service, said he, had 
not asked that news of cacodyl isocyanide 
be squelched, for it knows nothing of the 
gas. 








Telephoned Voice 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture Corp. is 
showing in Manhattan & elsewhere a 
“talkie” adaptation of Paul Armstrong’s 
Alias Jimmy Valentine.* It is a “sell- 
out.” But “sell-out” or no, company di- 
rectors last week felt that to attract more 
discriminating, intelligent patrons a cer- 
tain silent scene would be improved by 
inserting the spoken words “Is that so?” 
The actor to speak, William Haines, was 
in Hollywood; the film to be improved, in 
Manhattan. Actor Haines spoke at a 
sound box; his three words were trans- 
muted to a jiggly streak of light on a 
photograph film; the film sent to the Los 
Angeles Bell Telephone telephotographt+ 





*In turn based on O. Henry’s “A Retrieved 
Reformation.” 

tA telephotograph is a Bell Telephone elec- 
trical reproduction of any picture. A photogram 
is such a reproduction of a telegram or document 
which Bell Telephone sends by its telephoto- 
graph for Western Union or Postal Telegraph. 
Photogram offices are everywhere. Telephoto- 
graph despatching-receiving stations are at only 
Boston, Manhattan, Cleveland, Atlanta, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


station; the jiggly light streak transmuted 
to electrical impulses: and sent across 
country to Manhattan where they were 
changed back to a streaked film; and 
that film prepared and inserted into the 
Alias Jimmy Valentine picture. Conceiv- 
ably, but not yet practicably, Actor Haines 
might have spoken over long distance to 
Manhattan, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
saved several steps in picturing his voice. 
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Tear-Drinking Moths 

A grotesque entomological observation 
reported last week by Dr. Raymond Cor- 
bett Shannon, U. S. scientist now working 
in the Argentine to improve local health: 
Certain night-flying moths there fly to the 
eyes of horses and suck the tears that their 
attacks cause. The same moths will settle 
on the skin of a sweating horse and drink 
at the salty perspiration. Hence, Dr. Shan- 
non believes, the moths seek salt in the 
tears also. 


MEDICINE 


Clean Fish 


As a fish post, Baltimore ranks after 
Boston and New York and ordinarily 
handles its sea food as cleanly as do the 
others. Yet not sufficiently so to satisfy 
public health authorities. Hence represent- 
atives of Baltimore’s health department 
had Baltimore’s Association of Commerce 
draw Baltimore’s wholesale fish & sea food 
mongers into a conference which, last 
week, drew up 19 regulations to keep the 
food clean. 

Most significant was No. 15: “All 
handlers of fish and sea food in this market 
shall be medically examined for evidence 
of infectious or contagious diseases at least 
once a year.” Baltimore claims that it “is 
the first city of the country to adopt this 
provision.” 

Other necessary Baltimore regulations: 
“The wrapping of fish or other sea food in 
old newspaper or in wrapping paper that 
is soiled, or that has been used for any 
other purpose, is prohibited; the commit- 
ting of nuisances behind stalls, around 
wagons, or at any other points in or about 
the market is strictly prohibited; Dogs and 
other live animals must be kept out of the 
market; Spitting, except in places espe- 
cially provided therefor, is prohibited.” 
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Influenza 


No panic resulted from the epidemic of 
mild influenza which for three weeks has 
spread eastward from California across the 
continent. Although more than 40,000 
people were officially reported sick with 
the disease and another 200,000 estimated 
so, the deaths were few. This epidemic 
has revealed no such virulence as that of 
1918. Nonetheless, it was a wise and (with 
Christmas holidays so near) a convenient 
move for scores of schools and colleges to 
close classes last week. Sensible people 
followed medical advice—to avoid crowds 
and ill-ventilated places, to exercise well 
in the open air and sunlight, to eat well, 
to take to bed at the first signs of malaise. 
And statisticians were left to calculate the 
enormous resultant loss in productive 
power. 
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International Conference 


For I dip’t into the future, 

Far as human eye could see. 

Saw the vision of the world, 

And all the wonder that would be, 

Saw the Heavens fill with commerce, 

Argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 

Dropping down with costly bales. 

President Coolidge recited those lines, 
written by Tennyson in 1842, to the first 
International Conference on Aeronautics 
at Washington last week. They were part 
of his résumé of aviation’s 25-year ac- 
complishments. Flyers and aeronautics 
authorities from 40 nations heard him. 

But Orville Wright, whom the President 
extolled, was not present. A train derail- 
ment had-delayed him. When he arrived 
and unobstrusively entered the conference 
hall by a side door, a short grey-haired 
man in a sack suit, the delegates rose and 
applauded. He smiled, said nothing, took 
a seat near Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 
Later in the sessions, when Col. Lindbergh 
was summoned to accept the bronze Clif- 
ford Harmon trophy, he was obliged to 
step over Mr. Wright’s feet. Nothing was 
said. A moment later, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce MacCracken called Mr. 
Wright to join Col. Lindbergh in the pres- 
entation. The young man, 26, who flew 
to world admiration, waited for the elderly 
one, 56, who flew to the world’s skepti- 
cism. Arm in arm they walked to the 
ceremony, said nothing. 

Another day, the House of Representa- 
tives voted Distinguished Flying Crosses 
to Wilbur Wright (died 1912 of typhoid 
fever) and Orville Wright. Orville Wright 
again said nothing.* 

The business of the conference was, as 
must be, general. Research engineers and 
aerodynamists met and discussed their 
technical problems. Transport men heard 
papers on airgraphics (meteorology), air- 
ways, airports, organization, operation and 
maintenance of airlines, radio directors, 
electro-magnetic compasses, altitude find- 
ing by radio echo. Private flying-clubs, a 
successful stimulant to aviation in Eng- 
land, are beginning to appear in the U. S. 
Significant was the observation that air 
travel now costs the passenger only 14¢ a 
mile against railroad fare of 4¢ a mile. 

A last action of the conference was to 
hear an appeal for the establishment of an 
international code of standards for air- 
plane manufacture and certificates of air- 
worthiness. Qualifications of those coun- 
tries that belong to the International Con- 
vention for Air Navigation are fairly uni- 
form. But the U. S. does not belong to 
that convention, and its lack of accord 
hampers the export of our planes, parts and 
accessories. 


After the conference, delegates went to 
Bolling Field at Washington to watch 
Army, Navy and Marine planes ma- 
neuver. But dismal, foggy weather stopped 
the display. 

More pleasing were the following dedi- 
cation ceremonies—of a boulder and a 


*Senators at another time had opportunity to 
shake his hand; he chatted a little. 


monument—at Kitty Hawk, N. C., where 
man first flew, the gusty 17th of December, 


1903. 
Flights, Flyers 


Sleeping Passengers. Those who have 
flown as passengers to a definite destina- 
tion know that, except for a few minutes 
after the take-off, the trip becomes monot- 
onous. William Bushnell Stout who makes 
all-metal planes for Ford Motor Co. and 
who is an executive of both Northwest Air- 
ways and Stout Air Services, remarked at 
Lehigh University last week that two out 
of five air passengers sleep enroute. In 
Germany last week one George Hermann 
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slept so soundly while the Junkers plane | 


on which he was a passenger bucked and 
twisted to a crash, that he knew nothing 
of the trouble until the smash-up made 
him bite off his tongue. 


Colombia’s Lt. Benny. Lieutenant 
Benjamin Mendez, young Colombian flyer, 
affectionately called “Benny” at the Cur- 
tiss Flying Field where he trained, was still 
at Balboa, Panama Canal Zone, last week. 
Three weeks ago he kissed Manhattan 
friends goodbye and started to fly to 
Bogota, Colombia, in his Curtiss seaplane, 
the Ricaurte (Time, Dec. 3). He cleared 
the U. S., the Greater Antilles, Central 
America. Then two weeks ago he insisted 
on leading a fleet of welcoming planes into 
Colon Bay. Over-eager to alight, he pitched 
into the water. Last week his Ricaurte was 
not yet repaired. The U. S. War Depart- 
ment offered him an Army plane where- 
with to complete his voyage. Said Lt. 
Benny, sharply aware of his flight’s signifi- 
cance to his native Colombia: “It was very 
considerate. However, I shall finish my 
trip in my own plane.” 

Perw’s Circumnavigators. Intrepid 
Peruvians, Carlos Martinez de Pinillos and 
Carlos Zegarra, bought a Bellanca plane in 
New York and last week started to fly 
from Lima, Peru, back to Manhattan. But 
not by the shortest way: They are first 
circumnavigating the western, southern, 
and eastern edges of South America, stop- 
ping at the capitals of the various coun- 
tries. Santiago, Chile, was their first visit- 
ing place. 

Costa Rica’s Gonzales. G. Gonzalez, 
son of Costa Rica’s President Cleto Gon- 
zalez, pleaded, argued, cajoled with Baxter 
Douglas Boozer and Donald Duke, two 
U. S. flyers, fellow passengers on the Pan- 
American Mail liner Colombia, bound for 
the Canal Zone. At the Canal Zone the 
flyers intend to fly to Costa Rica. Young 
Gonzalez wants to go along, to spend 


Christmas at the Costa Rican presidential | 


palace. But aboard the steamship they 
would not promise him the trip. There 
might be an accident; he might be killed. 
The father Gonzalez would be pained, 
Costa Ricans vexed. 

Wave-Riding Romar. Waves, 12 to 16 
feet high, curvetted over each other as the 
huge German Rohrbach seaplane Romar 
roared over them in fractious iest flight 
last week. The Romar alighted, ploughed 


through the flapping crests, took to the | 


sprayed air again. The test o* her sea- 
worthiness was satisfactory, pleasing. 








ARE YOU 
SUCCESSFUL? 


So much the better. That means you have time to 
think about something besides business and “getting 
ahead.’’ If you are not yet ‘‘successful,’”’ what we 
have to say will interest you doubly. 


. Most people would give a fortune—if they had 
it—for the rare gift of a mind as powerful as serene, 
as well-disciplined as happy. 


The pace of modern life does not conduce to 
calm mental efficiency. Yet there are ways and means 
of giving renewed strength and health to one’s 
mind. All sane men know some of these methods. 


But there is a rapidly increasing body of scientif- 
ic knowledge on the subject of the mind. Many are 
the panaceas advanced for the mental vices of our 
age. 

John James Mullowney, M.D., is the President of 
the Meharry Medical College and lfkewise editor of 
the ‘‘ Home Workers Magazine.’ His book “‘ The Power 
of Thought”’ is the summing up of the sound teachings 
of many schools of thought, the “boiled-down” 
essence of much that goes under fad names blatantly 
advertised. We truly believe it contains a summary 
of all that is good in the theory and practise of Psy- 
chology, ‘‘New Thought,’ “Magnetism.” 


Here is an authoritative book that the layman can 
understand without constant recourse to a dictionary. 
It throws light upon the mind and all its workings. 
It shows how mental power and tranquility can 
gradually be made realities in the daily life. It does 
not claim too much, and it does not claim to be 
“ original.” 


“The Power of Thought” isa great book because it 
takes the best that profound students have written 
and makes it Jive for the ordinary man. It is yours 
for $2, and you will never regret its purchase. Your 
money refunded immediately if not satisfied. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT 
By J. Mullowney, M.D. 


HOME MAGAZINE 

409 25th Avenue South 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Gentlemen: Here is my $2. Send me *‘The Power of 
Thought.” 
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Your Health 


AMNDA 
Winter Cruise 


Winter hasn’t been Jabeled “dangerous” 
without reason. It’s the time when the 
human body offers least resistance 
to attacks of germs, colds, diseases of 
all kinds. It’s the time when you should 
treat it exceptionally well. The advice 
of the medical profession confirms this. 


Over 96% of the fourteen hundred phy- 
sicians we interrogated favored ocean 
travel as an aid to health. A cruise is 
the most logical conclusion. 


Wiediterranean 
Cruises 
by famous White Star liners 


Find new health, new vigor, new im- 
pressions along these glamorous shores. 
Visit in luxury Madeira, Gibraltar, Al- 
giers, Monte Carlo, Italy, Greece,Turkey, 
the Holy Land and Egypt. Stopovers 
from ship to ship; also optional return 
from north European port. 


$695 (up) all expenses included 


S. S. Adriatic Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 
S.S. Laurentic Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 


(Also TOURIST Third Cabin accommodations 
at $395, including complete shore program.) 


For fulJ information apply to No. 1 Broadway, 


New York, our offices elsewhere, or 
authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


The Lady of the Orchids. Item: a 
bedroom at 3:30 a. m. Item: a bed with 
ermine covers and a plethora of pillows. 
Item: Peggy Hopkins Joyce in a “creation” 
better known as a nightgown. Total: a 
bad French bad bedroom farce. 

ee 

Mima. David Belasco is the grand old 
man of the U. S. theatre. To prove this, 
he wears a turn-around collar and permits 
himself to be photographed frequently with 
a benign facial expression. Like Flo Zieg- 
feld, George M. Cohan and certain other 
producers, he is never publicly designated 
as ridiculous. For the last few weeks, ar- 
ticles have appeared in news-sheets telling 
how “the Dean of the American Stage is 
working day and night, transiorming his 
theatre into a veritable Hades,” how “Bel- 
asco’s version of Ferenc Molnar’s Mima 
costs $300,000 to present,” and lastly how 
this “lavish production will be Belasco’s 
swan song.” So a typical Belasco audience, 
in limousines, came to see Lenore Ulric 
in a play which contained devils, scenes 
of passionate affection and a huge machine 
for producing evil on the earth. 

The machine was the invention of one 
of the devils; it contained three cylinders, 
which, when opened, disclosed a marion- 
ette called Mima working her wiles on a 
simple forester. The diabolical mechanic 
who had designed this dynamo was dis- 
playing its efficiency to a Satanic inves- 
tigation committee which sat in the or- 
chestra pit to watch. Mima took the for- 
ester away from his wife with waggles of 
her physique; she made him commit the 
sins of the calendar and other more inti- 
mate ones, as blackmail and pandery. At 
last, it was the intention of the devil that 
the forester should show that he had lost 
even the virtue of mercy by killing Mima 
for her crimes. The forester refused to do 
this, restrained by the little grain of good- 
ness that remains in mortals, however de- 
based they may be grown. The devil’s ma- 
chine, a failure, tottered and crumpled all 
over the stage and Janos, the forester, 
escaped through it, back to his wife who 
was waiting dinner for him. Interesting 
and incredible, the play was chiefly re- 
markable for the stage devices it con- 
tained; stage devices, since the invention 
of the cinema, are less potent than they 
used to be to evoke illusions and it was 
in displaying his unique skill in their con- 
struction that Producer Belasco really sang 
his swan song. 

His skill in making actors out of indi- 
viduals like Jack Dempsey or even Lenore 
Ulric is a less rare but more valuable one. 
When he watched Lenore Ulric display 
her manikinetic tricks to Satan’s jury, Pro- 
ducer Belasco must have smiled to him- 
self, for it was he, not “Dr. Magister,” who 
taught her how to do them. A little girl 
from Minnesota who had played in stock 
in Milwaukee, she came to Manhattan and 
played in The Mark of the Beast. After 
that, Belasco got her and has had her ever 
since. Tiger Rose, in 1917, made her very 
famous; in Kiki, one of the Dean’s most 
profitable ventures, she was a little “midin- 
ette.” Later, she was a part Negress in 
Lulu Belle. Never married, her engage- 
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LeNorE ULRIc* 
. . . has the voice of dulcet raven. 


ment has been reported with discouraging 
frequency; she eats lemons between meals 
to discourage hoarseness but her voice, 
nonetheless, is the voice of a dulcet raven. 
Her father was an army hospital steward 
and Lenore Ulric was born in New Ulm, 
Minn., in 1894. 


Wings Over Europe. “Up and atom,” 
the scientists cry and in this play with its 
vaguely beautiful title Poet Robert 
Nichols and Stage-technician Maurice 
Browne have imagined a youthful re- 
searcher, the nephew of a Prime Minister, 
to have discovered how to control the tiny 
secret stars that whirl in thumbnail wel- 
kins. Perhaps the most encouraging trait 
of humanity is the ingenuity which it ex- 
hibits in making such discoveries; and 
perhaps the most discouraging trait in 
humanity is the lack of ingenuity which it 
exhibits in making use of them. The 
young atomist, accordingly, tells the Brit- 
ish Cabinet about his findings, and its 
members, absolutely unable to think of 
anything to do about it, offer to put him 
in jail 

The young man, however, by knowing 
the secret of the atom, appears to have 
gained the ability to destroy the entire 
world at a moment’s notice. After two 
acts of argument, this is the necessity 
with which he is faced, and the Cabinet 
sits, engaged in nervous little pastimes, 
waiting for doom, while a clock ticks and 
the audience remembers happily that it 
is all a play. Then one member of the 
Cabinet gets the bright idea of murdering 
the scientist. 

In pointing their sad morals, the authors 
have found it unnecessary to call any 
women to their aid; there are none in the 
cast and Helen Westley, the charming war- 
horse of the Theatre Guild, is therefore 
not called upon to add Wings Over Europe 
to Major Barbara and Strange Interlude, 


*No shy girl, she did this and 20 other poses 
on the deck of the Cameronia for news photog- 
raphers, two years ago. 


her present assignments. The male actors 
are uniformly as good as Guild casts should 
be, acting the preposterous caricatures of 
the Cabinet members. Alexander Kirk- 
land is Lightfoot, the worker of wonders. 

Though Wings Over Europe, by virtue 
of its lack of sex-appeal and the Wells- 
Vernian circumstances of its conversa- 
tional plot, is a freak play, it is also of the 
kind called “profound.” This means that 
its excitements are cerebral and that spec- 
tators, leaving the theatre in their cabs, 
will be aroused to the point of shouting 
each other down with explanations of its 
meanings and with speculations as to what 
each one would have done, had he or she 
been the luckless Lightfoot. 

ee eee 

Sign of the Leopard. “I cannot dis- 
turb Mr. Wallace—he has just started a 
new play.” With these words, the secre- 
tary of Edgar Wallace endeavored to dis- 
courage a telephonic caller who immedi- 
ately replied, “Very well—I will hold the 
wire until he finishes it.” Such is the 
reputation for alacrity in composition 
of the playwright-novelist-journalist who 
keeps London and England in a perpetual 
state of horror at his inventions. In the 
U. S., his horrid fancies occasion less alarm. 
In this, what with switching backward and 
forward, after the fashion cf the cinema, 
in time sequence, and supplying compara- 
tively comic snitches here and there, Au- 
thor Wallace’s sprig of grue was suffi- 
ciently funny, novel and grisly to provoke 
the intended reactions among Manhattan 
susceptibles. In it, moreover, Nina Gore, 
daughter of blind onetime (1907-12) U.S. 
Senator from Oklahoma Thomas Pryor 
Gore, made a one-line stage début; Flora 
Sheffield exhibited a girlish physique as 
the heroine and Campbell Gullan, with a 
tykish burr, played the newspaper sleuth. 


— 





Briefs 

Earl Carroll, producer of musical shows, 
whose hospitality on one occasion was so 
extravagant as to cause him to lie and go 
to jail for four months, last week made 
preparations for a new revue. His prepara- 
tions included an inspection of would-be 
chorines, of whom he allegedly required 
that they strut naked in front of him, so 
that he could observe their defects. 

Two chorines, whether because they 
were shy, or because they wanted pub- 
licity, or because they were not awarded 
jobs, raged at this requirement. They 
caused the New York Daily News to print 
their pictures with stories damning Earl 
Carroll, quoting George White, “Ziggy” 
and such showmen as being shocked by 
Earl Carroll’s nude parade. The effort to 
start another Earl Carroll rumpus failed; 
District Attorney Joab H. Banton pointed 
out that even if the chorines were telling 
the truth, Earl Carroll had committed no 
crime. 

Smart Richard Montague last week dis- 
covered that the famed Keith-Albee Corp. 
considers Lindbergh, Mussolini and the 
Prince of Wales to be the most valuable 
box-office attractions now extant. To each 
they would pay $10,000 a week. President 
Coolidge or President-Elect Hoover could 
get $3,000. Al Smith could get $7,000. 
Queen Mary is worth $5,000. Queen 
Marie is worth $8,000. 
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Little Pitchers 


Baseball is the chief interest of Japan- 
ese sporting bloods. Eighty thousand 
Nipponese gather to watch school-boy 
baseball games. Each summer day on the 
Eastern Island crowds stand in the streets 
of town and city to hear the latest base- 
ball scores. During the late World Series, 
to which Japanese newspaper correspond- 
ents travelled 8,000 miles. Japanese 
excitement eclipsed that shown in Manhat- 
tan or St. Louis. Were the World Series 
played in Japan, it would be necessary to 
hollow out the crater of Fujiyama to pro- 
vide a stadium of suitable dimensions. 

Aware of this condition, the smartest 
of ball-players, Tyrus Raymond Cobb* in 
company with George A. Putnam, Pacific 
coast baseball magnate, and Ernest C. 
Quigley, National League umpire, three 
months ago sailed from San Francisco to 
Japan. Last week having toured the coun- 
try lecturing on baseball subjects at Keio, 
Waseda, Meiji and Osaka (four leading 
universities which, with a Japanese news- 
paper, paid for his trip) and having played 
nine baseball games in the capacity of 
first baseman, Ty Cobb returned with his 
party to San Francisco. 

Ty Cobb played baseball in Japan as 
a member of the teams of above named 
colleges, against their rivals. Usually, the 
team of which he was a member won the 
game and this was not due to the fact that 
Umpire Quigley was officiating. The reason 
was a more significant one: 

The Japanese are not very good baseball 
players. However hard they try, there is 
some gymnastic constraint in little yellow 
Japanese frames which makes it impos- 
sible for them to throw and catch without 
an awkwardness. They are at their best 
in running and sliding between bases; their 
feet are quick and they give little birdlike 
cries on arriving safely, or shrill furious 
ones when they are tagged. The termin- 
ology of baseball in Japan is identical with 
that in the U. S.; it is strange to hear the 
hordes of rooters, their eyes swimming 
with suspense, abusing pitchers in their 

*Famed Detroit and Philadelphia outfielder, 
for 24 years a leading batsman, holder of many 
records, especially for stolen bases. 








Ty Cops 
Babe Ruth’s cousin? 


own tongue but calling on the batter to 
“swat a homer.” 

The Japanese are ardent sports; they 
play hard and they idolize those who play 
any game better than they. Thus Gehrig, 
Tilden, Tunney, Ruth are far greater 
names to them than that of Tsunenohana, 
their champion wrestler. Japanese base- 
ball addicts possess a faculty which U. S, 
fans in some measure lack: they like to 
play as well as watch. Japanese players, 
unlike U. S. ones who speak largely of golf, 
poker and guzzling, like to hear about their 
U.S. counterparts. The little pitchers have 
big ears and the catchers wait anxiously 
every day to hear what is doing with big 
league catchers in Chicago. To them, the 
Yankees have always been as splendid as 
ancestors and the Giants have been a team 
of nine enormous men, as swift as birds, 
galloping upon a desert of turf and wallop- 
ing a moon-like ball with tree-trunks. 

Although 20,000 persons were usually 





on hand to watch him play, and though the | 


curious cries of the Japanese enthusiasts, 
who greeted him as Babe Ruth’s cousin, 
must have helped convince him that he had 
not passed his prime, Ty Cobb, as soon as 
he returned to the U. S., reiterated his in- 
tention of retiring from professional base- 
ball. He said that he was not considering 
becoming the manager of any big league 
team; he will go for a hunting trip soon 
and after that he will spend a year in tour- 
ing Europe. 


—_—o— 
St. Martin et al 


In a rugby match at Marmande, France, 
between Marmande and Bergerac, a Mar- 
mande player nearly succeeded in strang- 
ling Beausoleil, the Bergerac captain. As 
Beausoleil was dragged off the field un- 
conscious, his tongue hanging out, foam on 
his mouth, onlookers shouted, “Well done! 
Kill him!” 


@ In Shanghai, a horse named Garrison, | 
ridden by Jockney Chang, won a race. The | 


odds against him were 2,168 to 1. 

@ Walter Chrysler denied that he still had 
an interest in Pug Knute Hansen, recently 
battered by one K. O. Christner. He wished 
to Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle Jr. luck 
with Pug Rene de Vos, in whom Biddle Jr. 
purchased an interest last fortnight. 

@ In London, plans were made for a 
chariot race, with six chariots, to be held 
early in 1929. In Pinehurst, N. C., a pig- 
race was held. 

@ Bruce Caldwell, famed Yale footballer, 
was last year given a contract to play 
professional football for the New York 
Giants, after being declared ineligible at 
Yale. His pay was twice as large as that 
of any other member of the team. Last 
week his contract expired and, because he 
had not played well for the Giants, it was 
not renewed. 


@ Near Paris, racing men assembled last 
week to make St. Martin* their patron 
saint. Said Mgr. Perie: “St. Martin was an 
excellent horseman.” 


*St. Martin, famed Roman Catholic bishop of 
Tours (372-400) is also regarded as the patron 
of drinking and jovial meetings, as well as of 
reformed drunkards. 
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.-» BY CUNARD 
TO HAVANA 










OWN ulf Stream to 
America’s newest, gayest 
winter playground where palm- 
shaded sidewalk cafés lure one 
away from winter’s snow. Tango 
to the click of castanets.. . 
alluring casinos...swimming... 
golf... horseracing... Jai-Alai 
games. Tropic skies are warm 
and generous... theie’s never 
a shiver in Havana! 











pointments and service, the 
transatlantic liner Caronia will 
slip away from New York every 
Saturday... beginning January5 
-.. returning every Tuesday... 
advance hotel reservations made 
in Havana, if desired. Special 
13 day trips. .. $210 up... all 
expenses. 

Spend New Year’s Eve in Havana 
-.- special 9 day cruise leaving 
New York Dec. 27 . . . all ex- 
penses...$175 and up. 


See Your Local Agent 


“CUNARD 
HAVANA ivateainicinaas 















WVew Year 


“Isn’t it about time to treat yourself to 
the sweetest running marine motor you 
have ever listened to? That’s the world 
renowned Kermath! Used in every type 
of boat in every civilized country in the 
world. Modern construction—modern 


design—advanced engineering refine- 
ments—highly economical—exceptional 
power—abundant speed—reliable under 
all circumstances. 

When you select a Kermath you select 
the best. Foremost for years. Send now for 
our catalog which will give you complete 
information covering the full Kermath 
line. Write today. . 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 


‘A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 
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Great Behn Design 


When U. S. telephone subscribers ask 
for West 4251 and get East 4391, they 
slam down indignant receivers and call the 
New York (Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Savannah) telephone system the worst in 
the world. Of course they really know that 
the U. S. telephone system is the best in 
the world. And if they have tried to use 





SOSTHENES BEHN 


. serves the suburbs of Montevidio. 


South American telephones, they realize 
the shocking extent of their exaggeration. 

For south of the Mexican border, Latin 
American telephone systems are now on a 
par with the U. S. systems of 30 years ago. 
Some of their equipment actually dates 
from that period. Important cities have 
no direct links; rural telephones scarcely 
exist. Around each densely settled com- 
munity is spun a small network cf tele- 
phones, having no relation to neighboring 
networks. In all Latin America, there is 
less than one telephone for each 100 inhabi- 
tants. The present U. S. ratio is 16 to 100. 

Reasons for laggard Latin American 
communications are 1) lack of capital; 2) 
lack of initiative, and 3) lack of imagina- 
tion. Notoriously well-supplied with all 
three of these desirable attributes are U. S. 
communication companies. An enterpris- 
ing executive, therefore, might well ask 
himself this question: Why should my 
company not invade this deplorably back- 
ward continent, consolidate its scattered, 
ineffective companies, modernize its lines, 
link its capitals? 

Last week, it became apparent that such 
an executive had both asked and answered 
such a question. The executive was Col. 
Sosthenes Behn. His company was the 
8-year-old International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., which last week announced 
plans to pay $60,000,000 for the British- 
owned United River Plate Telephone Co., 
serving 185,000 subscribers in Buenos 
Aires and four Argentine provinces. 

By this purchase, Col. Behn drew into 
I. T. & T.’s system the second largest 


telephone company in South America. 
British stockholders recalled, last week, 
that he had already gained control of the 
third largest (Chile Telephone Co.) and 
fourth largest (Montevideo Telephone 
Co.), both wrested from British interests. 
Last June, I. T. & T. celebrated an extraor- 
dinary feat. Fighting snowstorms, land- 
slides, it had flung its telephone lines across 
the 13,000-ft. Andes, linking Valparaiso, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo. 

Col. Behn’s great design thus became 
obvious to the most casual observer. 
I. T. & T. cables stretch to the west coast 
of South America. Here they connect with 
the trans-Andean cable and telephone lines. 
And these lines in turn connect with the 
domestic telephone systems of Chile, Uru- 
guay and now, Argentina. Thus a fast 
message may be relayed from New York 
to a house in the suburbs of Montevideo 
without once leaving I. T. & T. wires. 

Only one major South American tele- 
phone company remains outside I. T. & T. 
control. Canadian-owned, this company 
operates from Rio de Janeiro, is the largest 
on the continent. It would be rash to 
forecast the plans of silent Col. Sosthenes 
Behn. But no‘one would be surprised if 
the next purchase by I. T. & T. carried its 
network into Rio de Janeiro. 

To finance its purchase, I. T. & T. an- 
nounced an issue of $57,300,000 ten-year, 
44% gold debenture bonds, convertible 
after July 1, 1920, into I. T. & T. common 
stock. Heading the banking syndicate will 
be, of course, I. T. & T.’s early friend and 
first banker, the great house of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. 

— 


Tandsticksaktiebolaget* 

Shrewd Ivar Kreuger has known how 
to dicker with sensitive governments, 
greedy governments, when the Swedish 
Match Trust wanted another monopoly 
(Time, Oct. 1). A fat check here, a 
guarantee there, and competition has 
pleasantly evaporated. Thus it was that, 
last week, the match king of Sweden could 
look with satisfaction at every major 
match-consuming country of the world, 
except one. 

The exception, of course, was the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. From Mos- 
cow had issued orders for war with the 
Swedish Match Trust in the world’s mar- 
kets. And following the orders came in- 
spired reports that the U. S. S. R. had 
enlisted both the Japanese trust and the 
Chinese syndicates as allies. And follow- 
ing the propaganda came Russian matches, 
in boxes, in crates, in carloads, flooding the 
markets of Europe. 

Viewing these warlike moves, fearing lest 
some might think his company endangered, 
Matchmaker Kreuger last week spoke 
sharply, scornfully. Said he, through the 
Swedish International Press Bureau: “The 
Japanese Trust is our good friend. The 
Chinese syndicates do not exist. Russian 
matches are not good enough to compete 
with us in European markets.” 

Said he, through his own company: ‘““The 





*Swedish Match Co., Ltd., a $270,000,000 con- 
cern, which not only sells matches but also makes 
huge loans to needy governments. 


Soviets want to frighten us into a deal. 
They want us to buy the Russian mo- 
nopoly with a loan to the U.S. S. R. We 
shall lend them no money and we will 
make no matches in Russia, even if the 
monopoly is handed us as a gift.” 

With this blast, Matchmaker Kreuger 
thought he had extinguished the flickering 
Soviet-Swedish match war. 

—o— 


N. B. C.—Shredded Wheat 


To National Biscuit Co. there came last 
week Shredded Wheat Co.; to Uneeda Bis- 
cuit and other famed National Biscuit 
products was added Shredded Wheat. 
Holders of Shredded Wheat stock will be 
offered one share of National Biscuit for 
two shares of Shredded Wheat. Shredded 
Wheat had been for some time a rumor 
centre, one story being that the breakfast 
food company would be acquired by Gold 
Dust Corp. 


It was 35 years ago that the idea of 
Shredded Wheat was first conceived. At 
that time (1893) one Henry D. Perky, a 
dyspeptic lawyer, was trying a lawsuit 
in a small Nebraska town. Breakfasting 
one morning at the community’s only 
hotel, Lawyer Perky noticed a fellow 
breakfaster eating what looked like a 
saucer of whole wheat grain. He would 
take a large spoon and break up the cooked 
whole wheat, add milk and cream, and 
consume. Curious, Lawyer Perky asked 
questions: 

Perky: What are you eating there? 

Wheat-man: I am eating boiled whole 
wheat. 

Perky: Why are you eating boiled whole 
wheat? 

Wheat-man: It is the only food I can 
digest. It seems to agree with me and 
give me a lot of strength. 

Interested, Lawyer Perky tried the 
boiled wheat, liked it, found it readily 
digestible. He realized, however, that the 
average breakfaster would not find boiled 
wheat particularly palatable, would not go 
to the trouble of breaking it with a spoon. 
So he consulted a machinist and worked 
out a process for drawing the cooked 
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NATIONAL Biscuit’s TOMLINSON 


No wisecracker, he. 
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wheat into shreds, forming the shreds into 
loaves, and baking the loaves in coal 
ovens. After peddling his biscuits in bas- 
kets around Lincoln, Neb. and Denver, 
Col., Mr. Perky acquired some money, 
moved to Worcester, Mass., started a 
Shredded Wheat factory. 

By 1900 Shredded Wheat had progressed 
from a Nebraska hotel to a Worcester 
factory; the next step was the move to 
Niagara Falls. This transition resulted 
from the enterprise of William B. Rankine, 
who had built power houses on the Niagara 
River but had no factories to utilize the 
power of the Falls. Mr. Rankine visited 
Mr. Perky, persuaded him to move to 
Niagara. Here Mr. Perky built a two mil- 
lion dollar plant, which, however, got him 
into financial difficulties. Thereupon Mr. 
Rankine interested various capitalists from 
New York City, Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
in the formation of a ten million dollar 
stock company, one such capitalist being 
Mr. Alexander J. Porter, now Shredded 
Wheat President. Mr. Perky subsequently 
retired from the business, which had be- 
come a Big Business, bought a farm in 
Maryland, near Baltimore, and started es- 
tablishing a “boys’ and girls’ republic.” 
The “republic” was to have an agricultural 
college and a school of domestic science. 
But Mr. Perky died before his Maryland 
Utopia could be brought into being. Mean- 
while Shredded Wheat continued to ex- 
pand, has now five factories—two in Ni- 
agara Falls, one in Canada, one in Cali- 
fornia, one in England. 


It would be difficult to trace National 
Biscuit Co. back to a saucer of wheat, 
though its original baking companies pre- 
sumably started with a loaf of bread. The 
company was formed in 1898, from a 
merger of three already large baking 
companies.* 

The company almost immediately cre- 
ated and popularized Uneeda Biscuit, 
which, though popularly best known as one 
of the early examples of selling a brand 
name through advertising, was most im- 





*The three: New York Biscuit Co., American 
Biscuit & Mfg. Co., U. S. Baking Co. 














Lew HAHN 


. . « from shoes to reputation. 


portant as part of a general movement 
toward marketing crackers and biscuits in 
packages instead of in bulk. The name 
originally proposed for Uneeda Biscuit was 
Uneeda Cracker; the change being made 
because “biscuits” seemed to rank “crack- 
ers” in popular estimation. National Bis- 
cuit is the largest biscuit manufacturer in 
the world, has never reported a deficit, had 
a net income of $13,038,000, first nine 
months of 1928. Its president, Roy 
Everett Tomlinson, has been with the 
company since 1903. He_ succeeded 
Founder Adolphus Williamson Green to 
the presidency in 1917. He is 51, looks 
younger, and is so sincerely publicity-shy 
that even his friend Bruce Barton, famed 
advertising man, author and interviewer, 
cannot get a story from him. 


—- 


$12,300,000 

American Tobacco Co: this week an- 
nounced the appropriation of $12,300,000 
to advertise Lucky Strike cigaret in 1929. 
Of this amount, $6,500,000 will be spent in 
newspapers, virtually every U. S. daily 
being included in the list; $3,000,000 will 





be spent for billboards, $1,200,000 for | 


magazine space, $1,000,000 for window 
displays and other “dealer helps,” and 
$600,000 for radio. The $12,300,000 ap- 
propriation is probably the largest sum 
ever invested in the advertising of one 


product. General Motors has spent about | 


$17,000,000 in a year’s advertising, but 


this amount included many cars, many | 


agencies. The theme of the 1929 Lucky 
Strike campaign will presumably be the 
“Reach for a Lucky when you feel like 
eating sweets” idea which has already pro- 
voked a war between the candy industry 
and American Tobacco Co. Lord & 
Thomas and Logan is handling the account. 


—_— >—_—_. 


Hahn, Inc. 


Hahn, Department Stores, Inc., last 
week announced the merger of 22 depart- 
ment stores, forming a unit capitalized at 
$60,000,000 and with aggregate 1927 sales 
of more than $100,000,000. The 22 stores 
—the best known of which is Boston’s 
Jordan Marsh—will form the nucleus of 
what Lew Hahn hopes to make the largest 
chain-store organization- in the world. 
President Hahn of the new combination, 
forsees a billion dollar department chain 
with annual turnover exceeding F. W. 
Woolworth, United Cigar, or Atlantic & 
Pacific. Various units will continue to 
operate under present managements, Pres- 
ident George W. Mitton of Jordan Marsh, 
for example, continuing at his post and 
also becoming Chairman of Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. 

Ten years as managing director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
gave Lew Hahn intimate knowledge of 
department stores, plus “reputation,” of 
which he had almost none when he began 
wrapping up shoes in Andrew Alexander’s 
shop. 


Largest store in the Hahn combine is 
Jordan Marsh Co. of Boston. For 78 years 
Boston shoppers have been going to Jor- 
dan Marsh’s, which, during the U. S. Civil 
War, did a large cotton business through 
the energy and shrewdness of a young 
employe named James Fisk, When the 
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...- AND MORE 


Big business demands fast action. So 
leading banks, importers and export- 
ers use Radiograms ‘‘Via RCA.’’ 
Radiograms go direct to twenty- 
three countries, entirely without re- 
lay. They offer the most direct means 
of communication to most of the 
other countries. Speed, accuracy— 
and more.... 

The modern communication service 
of Radiograms is growing in popu- 
larity and use daily. Mark your mes- 
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BRIDGE PRIZES 
and GIFTS 


The question of bridge prizes is be- 
coming more and more perplexing to 
the hostess and bridge club. 


We have solved this problem by offer- 
ing to the bridge enthusiast a large 
and varied assortment of popular and 
low-priced Bridge Prizes, ideal for 
Christmas Gifts. 
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Write immediately for our beautifully 
illustrated free catalogue and special 
offer. 
| ARTHUR HENRY 
NOVELTY COMPANY 
Suite 1204, Dept. T 
| 40 East 49th Street, New York City 
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PAPER SHELL PECANS 


Direct from orchards to you. Delicious fine flavored 
nuts. No nut crack required. Meats come out clean 
and whole. Idealfor use on table, or in cakes or con- 
fections. The SCHLEY, thinnest shelled and finest 
flavored pecan n the world, 75 cents per pound; 
the BASS, 50 cents per pound. Shipped postpaid 
to any address in the U.S. on receipt of price. 


W.W. HICKS & COMPANY Dadeville, Ala, 
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war was over, the Jordan Marsh Co. 

found that Fisk’s temperament was not 

adapted to peacetime merchandising, 

ousted him. Fisk went on to a career of 

high finance, became the Jim Fisk of 

Black Friday* and similar notoriety. 
—_—o— 


Mergers 


Radio-Victor. The little dog in Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co.’s trademark last 
week heard the Voice of a new Master. 
For, in confirmation of months of rumor, 
there was announced the merger of Vic- 
tor Talking Machine with Radio Corp. of 
America. The day before the merger was 
definitely announced, Radio stock rose 42 
points, Victor 19}. Gross income of Radio 
for 1927 was $65,082,074; gross sales of 
Victor were $46,886,842, thus making the 
business of the merged companies about 
$112,000,000 annually. Plans provide for 
a complete merger of the two companies 
(not for the creation of a holding com- 
pany) with a stock exchange, terms of 
which have not been announced. As the 
result of various recent mergers, Radio 
Corp. now controls or is affiliated with 
Victor Talking Machine, Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum (with its outlet for the Photo- 
phone) theatre chain, National Broad- 
casting Co. chain, Film Booking Offices, 
Inc., cinema producers, exhibitors. 

British Cinema. The two largest or- 
ganizations in British cinema last week 
merged to form a $70,000,000 unit con- 
trolling some 300 British theatres. Gau- 
mont British Corporation acquired control 
of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres 
Ltd. Gaumont has been both producer and 
exhibitor; Provinfial is solely an exhibition 
chain. Gaumont has a sound-picture de- 
vice, called the “British acoustics system.” 
There is also an Anglo-German “talkie,” 
better than British “acoustics,” compar- 
able with the U. S. talking picture ma- 
chines. Either British acoustics or the 
Anglo-German mechanism will presumably 
be installed in the Gaumont houses, to the 
exclusion of U. S. sound pictures. 

Dawes-Banks. Two Chicago banks— 
Central Trust Co. and Bank of America, 
—last week merged to create a $161,000,- 
ooo bank, to’ be chairmaned by U. S. Vice 
President Charles G. Dawes. 

Aviation. To the pilot, aviation may 
mean a job, a salary. To the pedestrian, it 
may mean dark specks droning toward the 
horizon. To the entrepreneur, it means 
stocks, incorporations, earnings, mergers, 
an infant industry for skilled hands to 
shape. One such shaping took form last 
week with the incorporation of United 
Aircraft and Transport, Inc. A holding 
company, it will own all stock of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Co. (Wasp, Hornet 
motors), Chance Vought Corp. (Corsair 
planes) Boeing Airplane and Transport 
Co. (manufacturers and transporters). 
Capitalization: 1,000,000 shares 6% pre- 
ferred, par $50; 2,500,000 common. Pres- 
ident: William E. Boeing, president of 
Boeing. Board Chairman: Frederick B. 
Rentschler, President Pratt & Whitney. 
Financing handled by National City of 
Manhattan, Pacific National of Seattle. 
Officials of National City, Standard Oil, 
Ford Motor and General Motors are di- 
rectors. 

*Friday, Sept. 24, 1869, when Jim Fisk and 
Jay Gould tried cornering the gold market. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Helen Train, daughter of 
Author Arthur Cheney Train (Mr. Tutt 
stories) of Manhattan & Bar Harbor; to 
Charles Dewey Hilles Jr., Manhattan law- 
yer, son of the potent New York State 


Republican. 








scene eae 
Married. Thomas Hitchcock Jr., most 
famed of U. S. poloists; and Mrs. Marga- 
ret Mellon Laughlin, daughter of Banker 
William Larimer Mellon, of Pittsburgh; 
in Manhattan. 
———o_———_ 


Married. Anton Seidel, farmer’s son, 
and Theresa Schwarz, village belle; in 
Sotine, Jugoslavia. There were 2,750 in- 
vited and uninvited guests who consumed, 
during nine days and nights of celebration, 
six cows, 16 calves, 600 chickens, 300 
turkeys, 20,000 quarts of beer, 10,000 
quarts of wine, 200 quarts of plum whis- 
key, then they fell into haystacks, slept 
two days and two nights. 

—@— 

Married. Winifred Rockefeller, daugh- 
ter of Percy Avery Rockefeller of Green- 
wich, Conn., grand-niece of John Davison 
Rockefeller; to Brooks Emeny, Yale in- 
structor of government & international re- 
lations; in Manhattan. 


~<0)———— 





Married. Princess Marie Louise d’Or- 
leans, daughter of the Duc de Vendome, 
niece of King Albert of Belgium; to 
Walter F. Kingsland Jr. of Manhattan & 
Paris; in Chichester, England. Curious 
secrecy, many detectives, surrounded the 
little vine-covered church. The _ bride- 
groom, as well as the 30 guests, presented 
a card for admittance. 

Married. Ralph Parizek and Amelia 
Hipsky; Paul Hipsky and Barbara Pari- 
zek; Charles Parizek and Irene Hipsky; 
all of Willington, Conn., where the Pari- 
zeks own a pearl button mill. 














Divorced. Ruth Elder, famed aviatrix; 
by Lyle Womack, of Balboa, C. Z., who 
charged cruelty. Example: when Aviatrix 
Elder returned from her trans-Atlantic 
flight she refused to kiss him, said “Don’t 
be a damned fool.” Husband Womack is 
now with the Byrd expedition. Said she, in 
Hollywood: “I still love him.” 





Appointed. Frank Gillmore, actor, 
father of Actress Margalo Gillmore; to 
be President of the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation, succeeding John Emerson, play- 
wright, husband of Anita (Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes) Loos. 

aaa 

Elected. Paul Shoup, executive vice 
president of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
of Los Altos, Calif.; to be president, suc- 
ceeding William Sproule of San Francisco 
on his retirement Dec. 31. 

_ Oo 

Elected. Right Rev. Dr. William Tem- 
ple, 47, Bishop of Manchester, descendant 
of Lady Godiva of Coventry and remotely 
related by marriage with the family of 
King George; to be Archbishop of York, 
succeeding Most Rev. Dr. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, newly-enthroned Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 





Elected. Charles Adams Platt, famed 
Manhattan architect; tc be President of 
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the American Academy at Rome, succeed- 
ing the late William Rutherford Mead, last 
survivor of the original McKim, Mead & 
White. 
— = 

Elected. Sir William Llewelyn, English 
artist; to be President of the Royal Acad- 
emy, narrowly defeating famed Portraitist 
Sir William Orpen. 


—o—- 
Elected. Frederic Ely Williamson, 
executive vice president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., of St. Paul, 
Minn.; to be president, succeeding Hale 
Holden of Chicago, Ill., newly-appointed 
executive chairman of the Southern Pacific 


Co. 


: 04, , 

Died. Mrs. Mary E. Butler, sister who 
since the death of Mrs. Pershing and three 
daughters in a San Francisco fire (1915); 
has made a home for Gen. John Joseph 
Pershing in Lincoln, Neb., after a long ill- 
ness; in Lincoln. General Pershing’s only 
son, Warren, is a Yale sophomore. 


Died. Irwin R. Heilbroner, 39, vice 
president of Weber & Heilbroner, famed 
Manhattan clothiers, cousin of Founder 
Louis Heilbroner; from a 14-story fall 
= caused by vertigo; in Man- 
attan. 


. = 
Died. Elinor Wylie, 42, famed poetess 
and novelist (Jennifer Lorn, the Venetian 
Glass Nephew, Orphan Angel), wife of 
Poet William Rose Benet, of Manhattan, 
from a paralytic stroke; in Manhattan. 
She leaves a son, Philip Hichborn, Har- 


vard senior. 


: en 

Died. Ford F. Harvey, 62, President of 
Fred Harvey, Inc. (operators of the Santa 
Fe dining cars, many a hotel and lunch- 
room in the Southwest); of pneumonia 
following an attack of influenza; in Kansas 
City, Mo. He, a son of founder Fred 
Harvey, is survived by a son Fred, polo 
player and director in Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc. (Time, May 28). 


A 


Died. Emile Daeschner, 66, French 
Ambassador to the U. S. (1925); of heart 
attack; in Paris. 








> 

Died. Theodore Roberts, 67, famed & 
beloved cigar-smoking cinemactor, onetime 
sea captain; of influenza; in Los Angeles. 


simetiantins 

Died. Jacob McGavock Dickinson, 77. 
Secretary of War in the Taft administra- 
tion, native of Mississippi, anti-Bryan 
Democrat, Confederate veteran, of Chi- 
cago; in Chicago. 


— o-— 

Died. Joseph Bucklin Bishop, 81, able 
Manhattan journalist (Tribune, Evening 
Post, Globe, 1870-1905), Secretary of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission (1905-14). 
Roosevelt biographer; suddenly; in Man- 
hattan. 

— co 

Died. John Devlin, 82, “Diamond 
Man” (50 years or more of service) with 
Marshall Field & Co.; in Chicago. “Dia- 
mond Man” Devlin tutored famed London 
merchant Harry Gordon Selfridge in the 
rudiments of barter; once held Potter 
Palmer at the point of a gun, mistaking 
him for a burglar when he came to the 
store at midnight; helped Levi Zeigler 
Leiter carry out stock during the Chicago 
fire. Six other “Diamond Men” will be his 
pallbearers. 
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Omens 

Tue LIFE AND TRAGEDY OF ALEXANDRA 
FEODOROVNA Empress OF Russ1A—A Biog- 
raphy—Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden— 
Longmans Green ($7.50). 

Tue INTIMATE LIFE OF THE LAST 
TzarinA—Princess Catherine Radziwill— 
Dial Press ($5). 

Two Stories. When Victoria’s grand- 
daughter, German Alix of Hesse, came to 
her new Russian home as affianced bride 
of the Cesarevitch, the emotions of an 
emotional people ran riot, mingling curi- 
osity and doubt with vague glamorous ex- 
pectations and pity. Of Anglo-German 
lineage—would she sympathize with Slavic- 
Byzantine fancies and foibles? Profoundly 
religious, she had resisted a change of 
faith, then, suddenly veered, passionately 
to avow Greek orthodoxy—was it for love 
of the Cesarevitch, or for ulterior reasons? 
Considering the influences of liberalism, 
political if not moral, at her British grand- 
mother’s court—would she encourage her 
royal spouse to grant a constitution? In 
any event, the poor child was to be pitied 
coming as she did to a gloomy court that 
awaited the death of Alexander III. 

The wait was not long, and in the midst 
of mourning an_ insignificant German 
princess became empress of all the Rus- 
sias. Her mother-in-law, Marie Feo- 
dorovna, beloved of the people, was so 
steeped in sorrow that she paid very little 
attention to Alexandra; but the various 
grand duchesses took pains to make her 
difficult position yet more difficult with 
their resentful jealousies. Bashful, awk- 
ward, guileless, Alix, now Alexandra Feo- 
dorovna, disdained the gentle art of flum- 
mery, and was only took frank in her 
disapproval of Russian frivolity. 

Most glittering and ceremonious of 
festivals was the last Russian coronation, 
May, 1896. Each in her gilded coach, two 
empresses followed in siow procession, the 
first, Dowager Empress Marie, to be 
greeted with huzzahs of adoration; and the 
second, Alexandra, with a sudden silence, 
variously interpreted. Baroness Buxhoe- 
veden, friend and lady-in-waiting to the 
last empress, says the crowds were struck 
dumb with holy awe. But Princess Radzi- 
will, member of the St. Petersburg aris- 
tocracy Alexandra failed to please, calls 
the dumbness “a solemn, ominous silence 

. majestic absence of emotion on the 
part of the multitude.” 

Alexandra’s unpopularity, if such indeed 
it was, steadily increased. Her constant ad- 
vice to the tsar was that he show himself 
man and ruler by adamantine autocracy. 
Her constant offering to the nation was 
daughter after daughter, and never an heir 


TIME readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


price. 








©U. & U. 
TuHeE Last TSARINA 
Biographers disagree on table-tipping. 


to the throne. Troubled by this her failing, 
she resorted to mystic seances (Princess 
Radziwill includes table-tipping, which the 
Baroness denies) conducted by a smooth 
character who turned out to be ex-jailbird 
and Parisian hairdresser. This Philippe 
prophesied a son; the Empress believed 
herself with child; a date was publicly an- 
nounced, and excitement ran high. But no 
child appeared—the Empress having suf- 
fered the undignified phenomenon of 
phantom birth. 

Years later the Cesarevitch actually was 
born, a sickly child, victim of an hereditary 
disease in Alexandra’s family. Again the 
harassed Empress resorted to religion, and 
Rasputin, notorious mendicant, promised a 
cure. In gratitude, Alexandra fell com- 
pletely under the spell of this man—she 
was his dupe, and he in turn the dupe of 
countless office-seekers, climbers, charla- 
tans. 

Between them all the monarchy fell. 

The Significance. Empress Alexandra 
Feodorovna was variously accused of mis- 
guiding her royal spouse, of sympathizing 
traitorously with her Vaterland during the 
War, of antagonizing the Russian aristoc- 
racy, and terrorizing the peasantry—in 
short, of causing downfall to the Russian 
empire. That this one woman should be 
held responsible for the inevitable revolt 
against centuries of abuse is patently 
ridiculous. But she served as convenient 
symbol—though less charmingly than 
Marie Antoinette. 
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Both biographies exonerate the Empress, 
but -from extremes of viewpoint. With in- 
finite richness of detail, and anecdote of 
close personal relationship that ended only 
hours before the tragic finale, the Baroness 
depicts her mistress as devoted mother, 
and faithful servant of Russia, indefatig- 
able in charity, painstaking in her advice 
to the tsar. The Princess, on the contrary, 
emphasizes Alexandra’s ineptitude for so- 
cial leadership; her temperamental incom- 
patibility with Russian subtleties of mood 
and method; her stubborn persistence in 
meddling with political affairs which she 
did not understand. 


The Authors. Princess Radziwill, 
whose Russian property was of course con- 
fiscated during the revolution, is now a 
naturalized U. S. citizen, and can safely 
draw the line at being buried by a Bol- 
shevik priest. She also draws the line at 
the League of Nations (“humbug,” “rub- 
bish”) but not so safely, because her 
daughter is an ardent employe of the 
secretariat. The Princess lives in Man- 
hattan, works for an importer, writes occa- 
sional amusing intensities for the press. 

Baroness Buxhoeveden was one of the 
few faithfuls who followed the royal family 
into their dreary Siberian exile, herself 
narrowly escaping their gruesome fate. 
She was constant companion to the grand 
duchess, but has not recognized the au- 
thenticity of the young woman who last 
year claimed to be Anastasia, escaped. 
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Minstrel 


MIDSUMMER NicutT, And Other Tales, 
in Verse—John Masefield—Macmillan 
($2). 

John Masefieid is no minor poet, yet his 
genius is for telling a tale. The tale has 
been told time and agzin of Arthur and 
his knights, of Gwenivere and her Lance- 
lot, but never so utterly that a master 
craftsman dare not render his version. 
Not as an epic drama in the Tennysonian 
manner, but like the medieval minstrel in 
fitful lyrics Masefield catches a climax 
here, a sad mood there. The variegated 
metres and intermittent themes are dis- 
jointed in a whole effect, but the wistful 
beauty of moments and moods stands out 
as never in earlier classics. Thus Arthur 
dying: 





He gathered up his dying strength, he 
swung 

The weapon thrice and hurled it to the 
stream ; 

It whirled like a white gannet with a 
gleam, 

Turning blade up in moonlight as it 
fell; 

Bright-flying foam-drops stung 

The steel, the spray leapt as it dis- 
appeared. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tue Story oF ORIENTAL PutLosopuy—L. Adams Beck 
itan ($5.00). Sound though popular resumé by a keen enthu 

(See Time, November 26) 

Tue Heart or Burrovcn’s Journars—Ed. by Clara Barrus— 
Houghton Mifflin ($3.00). t 
knew himself, knew nature, knew Walt Whitman. (November 26) 

Tue Jeatous Gops—Gertrude Atherton—Liveright ($2.50). 
biades-the-Greek and his Egyptian princess vivify history several 
centuries B. C. (November 26) 

WuEN I Grow Ricn—Ethel S"1gwick—Harpers ($2.50). Comedy 
of middle class manners in London’s near-Bohemia. (November 
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“Phelps at Calvary Baptist” 


Certain friends of Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps spluttered with alarm when they 
read last week that he had been installed 
honorary pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church. They envisioned the famed 
teacher, talker, critic, nodding meek ap- 
proval on the platform of Calvary Baptist 
of the harsh fundamentalisms of Dr. John 
Roach Straton, pastor-in-chief. 

Another glance, however, reassured them 
it was Calvary Baptist Church in New 
Haven, not in Manhattan. 

Prof. Phelps took his text for his in- 
augural sermon from Thornton Wilder 
(The Bridge of San Luis Rey) rather than 
scripture. “Wilder says that a revival of 
religion must be accompanied by a revival 
of rhetoric. . . . The public finds it dif- 
ficult to forgive Arnold Bennett for writ- 
ing trash when he is capable of much 
better work.” 

ee od 


1932nd Anniversary 


Spring was beginning to brighten over 
the hills of Nazareth, in Galilee. Mary 
watched the dandelions, listened to the 
birds, dreamed of the bridalhood soon to 
crown her betrothal to the boy Joseph. 
But one night a voice clove through her 
dreams like a sword edged with moon- 
light: “Hail, thou that art highly favored, 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
among women!” 

Mary awoke, and rising from her white 
pallet fell to her knees, frightened, for a 
figure of blinding light stood above her. 

3ut the Angel spoke comfortingly: 
“Fear not, Mary, for thou shalt... 
bring forth a son, and shalt call his name 
SOS: cen 

Then Mary bowed her fair head and 
answered: “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word.” 

And the Angel vanished into the breath 
of a little spring wind, that dawn at Naz- 
areth —(St. Luke I, 26:38; and the famed 
painting by Dante Gabriel Rossetti.) 

But when the boy Joseph found his be- 
loved already heavy with child, he was 
quite heart-broken. He said nothing, but 
he reflected how he might put his be- 
trothed from him, gently and without 
scandal, because he loved her notwith- 
standing. While he pondered thus one 
night the Angel came to him, and said: 
“Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife; for that which is conceived in her is 
of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring 
forth a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus; for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” So Joseph was reassured, and 
took Mary as his wife—(St. Matt. /, 
18:25.) 

Summer passed with its flowers, fall with 
its gleaning; the stalks stood bare in the 
fields. A general taxation had been de- 
creed for all the Roman Empire. In com- 
pliance with custom it became necessary 
for Joseph to make the nine days’ journey 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem, far south in 
the province of Judaea, the city of David, 
there to be taxed. It was nigh Mary’s 
time but he took her with him. 

Bethlehem was crowded. Joseph could 


find no room at the inn, or any decent 
lodging. So humbly in a stable, warmed 
by the breath of kine, the Babe was born. 
Mary wrapped him in swaddling clothes 
and laid him wailing in a manger, between 
an ox and an ass; and the animals fell to 
their knees before the Babe.—(St. Luke 
II, 1:7; and tradition.) 

Up in the hills that frosty night, huddled 
in their mantles about a tiny blaze, shep- 
herds were watching their sheep. A sudden 
glory fell about them, and a shape of 
beauty stood before them and said: “Be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born ...a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” Then for a moment all 
around stood a multitude of heavenly fig- 
ures crying: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace . . .” 

When they had gathered their startled 
wits, the shepherds went to Bethlehem and 
found the Babe in the manger, and im- 
pulsively adored him. But his mother 
wondered that strangers should come and 
thus adore her child; and she adored him 
herself, and was more sure of his good- 
ness.—(St. Luke II, 8:21.) 

On that same starry night, far away, 
three wise men of Persia saw a star shining 
more brilliantly than any other star, mov- 
ing and beckoning. Being wise men they 
followed it, night after night. Westward 
it led, over the mountains into Judaea, and 
finally it hung above a house where Joseph 
now had lodged his little family. They 
entered; and it seems that Mary was with 
the Babe; and the wise men fell on their 
knees adoring him just as the shepherds 
had done. This time Mary wondered less. 

The wise men gave him gifts of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, and went their 
way exalted. 

This was the twelfth day after the birth 
of Our Lord, now called the feast of 
Epiphany, and ends the proper cycle of 
Christmastide—(St. Matt. I], 1:12; and 
tradition.) 


This week the Christian world, with the 
exception of some branches of the Eastern 
church,* began celebration of the 1932nd 
anniversary of the birth of the Babe: the 
greatest and most nearly universal festival 
in which mankind rejoices. Yet nowhere 
was any city so entirely given over to the 
celebration as Rome, the eternal city with 
its countless churches. 

Ameng all the churches of Rome, how- 
ever, there was one where no preparations 
for the ancient midnight mass were being 
made. 

To reach it you go around past the 
ruinous walls of the famed Coliseum and 
up a mean street between two historic 
hills, the Palatine and the Esquiline. Pres- 
ently you knock at the gate of San 
Clemente, and a guide admits you. He tells 
you of the subterranean waters of Rome, 
and how they flooded with their darkling 


*The year of Our Lord’s birth is generally 
calculated, by modern Biblical criticism, as the 
fourth preceding the Christian era. Reforms 
in the calendar made by Gregory XIII, when ten 
days were dropped from the year, were not ac- 
cepted by certain branches of the Eastern 
church, which therefore celebrate Christmas ap- 
proximately at the time of the Western Epiphany. 
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tide the mouldering basilica of the first 
Christian church in the city. 

Then down a stone stairs he leads you, 
and you hear above the drone of his narra- 
tive the plash of those waters themselves. 
A white bust gazes at you from the shad- 
ows as you start down stairs. It is the 
grave face of a citizen of the U. S., a 
friend of Calvin Coolidge, His Eminence 
William Henry Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston. Descending beneath the 
bust, you enter a small grotto-like room 
with a vaulted ceiling. Little remains to 
indicate that it was a church; and yet St. 
Peter and St. Paul may have worshipped 
here, and certainly the first Christians met 
here in trembling for their agape or love- 
feast. Saint Clément, fourth pope, may 
have said mass within these walls. Proudly, 
strangely, the U. S. visitor learns that it 
was through the efforts of Boston’s Cardi- 
nal that the engineering work necessary to 
retrieve this chapel from the blinding 
waters was financed and completed. For in 
addition to his station as Archbishop of 
Boston, Cardinal O’Connell is titular priest 
of San Clemente and loves his church.* 

The little ancient church is just one 
stratum of historic ruin under the present 
San Clemente. Below it is the cadaver of 
a Roman dwelling of the first century; 
below that are the walls, the sacrificial 
altars, of what is thought to have been a 
Mithraic temple of the second century be- 
fore Christ. And below that are slabs of 
the great wall of Tarquin, enduring from 
some four centuries earlier. 


° 


Introibo. In his own way, Cardinal 
O'Connell, senior U. S. dignitary of the 
Roman Catholic Churcht planned his 
Christmas, back home in Boston. Christ- 
mas eve he will say farewell to his in- 
separable companion, the black French 
poodle Moro, to pay a visit to orphan 
asylums. Christmas day he visits the hos- 
pitals. But at midnight, when the first 
bells peal their glad tidings, he enters the 
chancel of his Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
vested in stately robes, to pontificate at 
the midnight mass, oldest of Christmas 
rites. 

Introibo ad altare dei. . . . “I will go 
in unto the altar of God. Unto God, Who 
giveth joy to my youth.” ... 

When the organ sounds its joyous dia- 
pason, Cardinal O'Connell will listen with 
the ears of a notable composer. In a base- 
ment he found the oldest Christian church 
in Rome. In another basement likewise, 
when he was a student at St. Charles Col- 
lege, Maryland, he found a broken-down 
melodeon. Some of the pipes would sound, 
however, and he sat there playing, lost to 
everything else, including his classes. 

Father Denis, head of the college, wrath- 
ful went to hunt the truant. He discovered 
him, dreaming over the dusty keyboard. 


*The word “cardinal” comes from the title of 
the priests of the historic Roman parishes cen- 
turies ago, the “incardinati.”” In memory of this 
every cardinal today is titular of one of those 
parishes, To Cardinal O’Connell was assigned 
San Clemente. 

tArchbishop O'Connell was created Cardinal 
in tort. Ten years later Archbishop Denis J. 
Dougherty of Philadelphia was elevated to the 
cardinalate. The only other cardinals in the 
U. S., Archbishop Patrick Joseph Hayes of New 
York and Archbishop George William Mundelein 
of Chicago, were both elevated on March 24, 
1924. 
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His ire melted. “So you play? We must 
have the derelict repaired, and then you 
shall come whenever you feel in the mood. 
...’ That was the beginning of studies 
which made of young O’Connell an accom- 
plished composer, whose settings of re- 
ligious music, even in large orchestral 
arrangements, are still played. 

Cardinal O’Connell is a scholar, a great 
organizer,* a most understanding man. 
None knows better than he that, while his 
Church is the largest single religious unit 
in the U. S., the combined Protestant 
bodies are far more numerous. 

Indeed, an impartial observer, mindful 
of the origin of many a Christmas custom, 
might think of this holiday as one that 
embraces all creeds, all times, in a com- 
mon human experience. It occurs at the 
time of the winter solstice, when the sun 
reaches its farthest point south, and the 
day begins to grow longer. Pagans through- 
out the world, in ages past, held festivals 
at this period. In ancient Rome at the 
Saturnalia (Dec. 17-21), windows and 
rooms were decked with holly wreaths; and 
at the Sigillaria (Dec. 22), it was cus- 
tomary to give presents, especially dolls, 
to the children. 

The origin of the Christmas tree is lost 
in antiquity. As a Christmas feature, how- 
ever, it was mentioned first in a manuscript 
of the time of Luther, and was adopted 
first by the Germans. A German gentle- 
woman was visiting in England over 
Christmastide early in the last century, and 
part of her celebration was a little fir-tree 
lighted with candles. It was pretty, and 
next year Prince Albert had a Christmas 
tree for his wife, the queen at Windsor 
Castle; and after that its popularity was 
established in Britain. It was a German 
army that took, as well as Death, the 
Christmas tree to France. During the 
Franco-Prussian war the Germans, cele- 
brating Christmas in their fashion, spread 
a love for the custom all through the in- 
vaded country. It remained for the U. S. 
to develop the municipal Christmas tree, 
erected on the public square in many a city, 
token of the whole community’s rejoicing. 

The custom of singing carols had a def- 
inite Christian origin. Early Franciscan 
friars, strolling through Italy, put the tale 
of the birth of the Babe into homely bal- 
lad form, the better to win simple hearts. 
Over the Alps they went, throughout the 
world, singing of the sweet mystery of 
Bethlehem. Their songs lingered behind 
them. The Spanish peasant added episodes 
out of his dark Moorish imagination. In 
one group of Spanish carols the three wise 
men become gypsies, who read the palms 
and tell the fortunes of Jesus, Mary, 
Joseph. In Germany an ancient custom 
still endures, in some old-world villages: 
that of singing carols from the church 
towers. 

Like tree and carol, from land to land 
Christmas custom and spirit have been 
carried through the centuries, whether by 
warriors, travellers, missionaries. Thus on 
this one greatest feast-day of the year the 
world is kin. 





*Among his works was the revival of medieval 
guilds: the Guild of St. Luke, for physicians; St. 
Apollonia (tortured by having her teeth broken 
out), for dentists; St. Genesius, for stenog- 
raphers, secretaries; St. Zita, for domestics; St. 
Agnes, for high school girls; St. Imelda, for 
factory girls; the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin, for telephone operators. 


PEOPLE 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Eugene O’Neill, playwright, disap- 
peared last week. He was heard of in 
Shanghai, where he was suffering and re- 
covering from a slight nervous breakdown 
and bronchitis. Before he disappeared, he 
wrote a letter to his physician, as follows: 
“IT came to China seeking peace and quiet 
and hoping that here at least people would 
mind their business and allow me to mind 
mine. But I have found more snoops and 
gossips per square inch than in any New 
England town of 1,000 inhabitants. This 
does not apply to American newspaper 
correspondents who have been most decent 
carrying out their duties in a most gentle- 
manly manner... .” It was the people 
in hotels who annoyed Playwright O’Neill 
the most. He also hinted in his letter that 
his next destination was Honolulu or the 
South Sea Islands or the South Pole. 


——_- 

James Ramsay MacDonald, onetime 
British Prime Minister, said last week: “I 
have never bestridden a bicycle because 
I have no balance of that sort.” 


a eae 


Adolphus Busch, whose beer is not as 
potent as it used to be, and the late Festus 
John Wade, banker, have had two public 
schools in St. Louis, Mo., named for them. 
Last week, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union protested, because Brewer 
Busch’s onetime beverage “is now out- 
lawed by the Constitution of our country” 


and because Banker Wade was a Roman 
Catholic. 





eo 


The Infante Don Alfonso, cousin of 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain, said last 
week upon returning to Madrid from Man- 
hattan: “I can make no suggestions to the 
indomitable people of New York, except 
that they might put a roof over their 
entire city, flood the streets with artificial 
sunlight, and install moving sidewalks.” 

—o—_ 


Publisher Cyrus Hermann Kotzsch- 
mar Curtis paid $1,000 in 1897 for a 
spavined relic of Benjamin Franklin called 
The Saturday Evening Post. Last week at 
5¢ a copy it sold more than 2,750,000, 
bearing the face of the patriarch on the 
cover and the legend, “Two Hundredth 
Anniversary Number.” Editor George 
Horace Lorimer commented on the occa- 
sion to the extent of two columns in the 
editorial section. Said he: “. . . to assist 
in the evolution of a finer,and loftier civil- 
ization, to express our national spirit 
week by week, as truly and concretely as 
we can—all these are a part of the pro- 
gram of The Saturday Evening Post as it 
enters upon the third century of its 
existence.” 





ee 


James Joseph Tunney, retired fisti- 
cuffer, last week in Portsmouth, England, 
presented a silver cup to the Royal 
Marines as a token of goodwill from the 
U. S. Marines. But, earlier in the week, 
he had brewed illwill among newsmen. 


From London, John Steele cabled the 
Chicago Tribune that Mr. Tunney was 
suffering from delusions of persecution, 
that he turned on a young man in the 
Strand, shook his cane, and said: “Look 
here, young man, if you are following me 
I am just about likely to hit you over the 
head wiih this stick.” 

Newsman Steele concluded: “In the 
interest of Anglo-American amity it is 
hoped that Tunney does not carry out his 
intention of winding his cane about the 
neck of some persistent scribe, because the 
English are peculiar about such little mat- 
ters, and likely would send Mr. Tunney to 
the jug, ex-champion or no ex-champion, 
Lauder millions or no Lauder millions.* 
And that would be some story.” 





*Mr. Tunney is the husband of Mary Josephine 
Lauder. 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


THE 


POWER of MONEY 


properly invested 


is ENORMOUS! 


Some men try to pull 
themselves up to financial 
prosperity by their boot- 
straps. Others let our in- 
terest re-investment plan 
carry them there swiftly 
and surely. 

Money invested in First 
Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds, offered by The F. 
H. Smith Company, earns 
a liberal income of 


— 64% — 


These bonds are available 
in convenient denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and 
$100. Basic security of 
modern income producing 
city properties with posi- 
tive safeguards protect 
your principa! and interest. 


Send for our two investment 
booklets giving the infor- 
mation you will want. 


Tue F H.Smiti Co. 


Investment Securities— Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices in other Cities 
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Notes 


From Paris came roundabout word 
that Boston Symphony trustees have ex- 
tended Conductor Serge Koussevitzky’s 
contract indefinitely. The salary, it is said, 
“exceeds all expectations.” Presumably it 
elevates Conductor Koussevitzky to a 
financial status comparable with that of 
Arturo Toscanini (New York Philharmonic 
Symphony) and Leopold Anton Stanislaw 
Stokowski (Philadelphia Orchestra). 








Ganna Walska had doings in three big 
cities last week. In Manhattan she opened 
a perfume shop to be sister of one opened 
by her a year ago on the Rue de la Paix 
in Paris. In Washington she gave a con- 
cert, was entertained by President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, Polish Minister and Mme. 
Jan Ciechanowska, French Ambassador 
and Mme. Paul Claudel. In Chicago she 
had intended to sing but instead she took 
to her bed with influenza, cancelled all 
future engagements. When newsmen asked 
Harvester Harold Fowler McCormick if 
his wife intended to forsake her singing, 
he answered: “I am sure I don’t know, 
but I’d like to. Can’t you find out for 
me? 

an 
Orchestra & Toothbrush 

When ten-year-olds have birthdays they 
must have parties. True to its years, then, 
was the Cleveland Orchestra when last 
week at home it celebrated the tenth year 
of its existence, the tenth also under Con- 
ductor Nikolai Sokoloff and Manager 
Adella Prentiss Hughes. There was a birth- 
day concert at the Auditorium with the 
program which was given on Dec. 11, 1918. 
There was a birthday dance for the musi- 
cians and their friends. There was a birth- 
day luncheon for principals and patrons, 
with wrist watches and eulogies for Con- 
ductor Sokoloff and Manager Hughes, and 
a cake with ten candles. Patron John L. 
Severance cut the cake. Composer Deems 
Taylor of Manhattan, guest of honor, 
spoke crisp Taylorisms: 

“There are now 49 orchestras in the 
United States able to play a classic sym- 
phony—through. .. . 

“There still is a race which says: ‘Of 
course, I’m a businessman and music 
means nothing to me.’ But more people 
are beginning to realize that they might 
as well boast in this fashion: ‘Part of my 
brain doesn’t work, hence music means 
nothing to me.’ It is ceasing to be such a 
very great mark of distinction to be a 
iowbrow. . 

“T recall the stares a man once gave me 
when I wrote down my occupation as 
‘composer.’ Might just as well have writ- 
ten down ‘ballet dancer.’ People had the 
idea that music was a woman’s business, 
like, well, like knitting. A musician and 
a poet had a pretty hard row to hoe... .” 

Of the Cleveland Orchestra: “It’s not 
only healthy. It’s a very good orchestra. 
There is not in Paris an orchestra worthy 
to be compared with it. There are nine 
orchestras in America which stand superior 
to the orchestras of any other country in 
the world—and the Cleveland Orchestra is 
included in that number. . . . And prob- 
ably the principal reason it can stand up 


among the world’s greatest is the fact that 
it has had one conductor for ten years. 
The idea that an orchestra must have a 
guest conductor every so often is like a 
series of companionate marriages. About 
as soon as the women begin to get used 
to one man, they have to start all over 
again and learn someone else’s faults. . . . 
An orchestra ought to be as sacred as a 


toothbrush.” 
o—— 


Again Gershwin 


Three times now George Gershwin has 
set foot over the line that divides formal 
and informal music; three times taken 
his own jazz notions, compounded them 
seriously and presented them, not for any 
singing or dancing they might invoke, but 
for listening purposes only. First was the 
Rhapsody in Blue and with it much talk 
of “classical jazz” gospeled by Paul White- 
man. Then came the Concerto in F, but 
by that time Gershwin had become a creed 
with many and the Concerto had its pre- 
miere in Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall with 
Walter Damrosch and his New York 
Symphony. The third came last week. 
This time the orchestra was the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the composition An 
American in Paris. It was a picture with 
sound effects. Deems Taylor, Gershwin’s 
friend, summarized the scenario: 

An American arrives in Paris—presum- 
ably Gershwin himself, since he was there 
recently on the proceeds from his musical 
comedy tunes.* He leaves his hotel on a 
sunny spring morning, starts gaily down 
the Champs Elysees to the first walking 
theme. Taxis stop him first. Their horns 
amuse him, so four horns came _ back 
with him to the U. S. to make their debuts 
with the Philharmonic. . . . On he goes, 
swinging his cane, past a café door where 
trombones are moaning measures of La 
Maxixe. On he goes, past a cathedral, or 
perhaps the Grand Palais, slackens his 
pace a bit, then passes by on the other 
side. On he goes over the bridge to the 
Left Bank and there he stops again, this 
time for an Anise de Lozo and following 
effects are appropriately blurred. A solo 
violin suggestive of charming broken Eng- 
lish is first to clear away the haze. There 
comes a swift transition and Gershwin has 
the blues, bad blues, until he meets a 
friend, starts off again jauntily to a final 
noisy walking theme that foretells an 
hilarious evening. 

Philharmonic subscribers were for the 
most part amused by Gershwin’s pictures. 
They spied him, sleek and smiling, sitting 
in a box, and clapped him cordially. 
Gershwin’s critical public is still a house 
divided against itself. To the extremists 
on the one hand he is making the most 
significant music of the day. To others he 
is out of place and ineffective away from 
Tin-Pan Alley. Certainly the Concerto, 
trying to be important, was unoriginal and 
dull. But with An American in Paris he 
has done better and dared to be himself 
in the presence of such betters as Wagner 
and Cesar Franck. Only Walter Damrosch 
seemed out of character at the concert last 
week. His conducting was kittenish, sug- 
gestive somehow of an old man out with 
a chorus girl who would like to make a 
whirl and does not quite know how. 


*Recent shows with Gershwin music are Lady 
Be Good, Oh Kay, Funny Face, Rosalie. 





MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Blades 


In Washington, D. C., John Sebastian 
Conway, deputy Commissioner of Light- 
houses, was found wandering about in a 
night shirt. He was taken to a hospital 
where a surgeon cut him open and took 13 
safety razor blades out of his stomach.* 


[ide Ma 


In Fomona, Calif., 75 dwarfs met to- 
gether to form the Small Men’s Associa- 
tion of America, comprising only human 
beings less than four feet high, of which 
they became charter members. Midgets, 
little men who are not, like dwarfs, in 
some way stunted or deformed, could be- 
come associate members. There was no 
reason for forming the association except 
that the dwarfs wished to band themselves 
together. 





°. a teed 
Pig Hunter 
In New Lexington, Ohio, Robert Wilson 
trained his pig to hunt rabbits. The two 
of them spent many a happy day in the 
hills—the pig running ahead, squealing 
when he was on the trail and killing the 
rabbit when he caught it, Robert Wilson 
shambling through the underbrush after 
him, to collect the corpses and make them 
into pie. Last week the game warden, 
L. A. Paxton, found out about Robert Wil- 
son and his pig; it is against the law to 
hunt with an animal which kills game for 
the hunter. Hence, it appeared probable, 
Robert Wilson would lose his hunting pig. 
ovnsinlecine 


Cards 


“On Dec. 20,” she said, “we were playing 
at the home of my cousin. I doubled a 
four diamond bid and the opponent took 
his ten tricks. Mr. Wood, because my 
double cost us a game, flew into a rage and 
struck me. 

“On Feb. 26, when we again found our- 
selves partners in a progressive game I 
trumped his original ace lead.” 

“How did that happen?” asked the 
judge. 

“Mr. Wood didn’t wait to see why I 
made the play, but stood up and struck 
me,” Mrs. Wood said. “As a matter of 
fact, it was really a fumble on my part. 

“After this incident we separated for a 
time and made up with a solemn pledge 
never to play together again. We were 
happy together until Aug. 19. We were at 
the home of friends and they brought out 
the bridge table. Mr. Wood doubled a 
one no trump bid and I, disgusted with a 
bust hand, forgot to take him out of it. 
Again he hit me and we have been sepa- 
rated ever since.” 

Mrs. Ruth Kelso Wood was suing Ger- 
ald C. Wood, Chicago insurance broker, 
for divorce. Said Judge William N. Gem- 
mill after hearing her plea: 

“More married couples should hear your 
story. If husbands and wives didn’t play 
partners in bridge maybe there would be 
fewer failures in matrimonial partnerships. 
I’m hearing too much lately about spouses 
who failed to recognize an indicative bid.” 





*Pica is the medical term for the nervousness 
that made him swallow the blades. 
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YOUR FIRST MOVIE OF THE FAMILY 
“Take it on Christmas Day - Show it on New Years 


-_ the precious incidents of the year’s 
most eventful day captured forever 
on a thin strip of film! 

A movie that tells the story of Christ- 
mas at your own home—an intimate, 
personal record of the way this happy 
anniversary is celebrated by youand yours. 

The family on its annual pilgrimage 
bearing gifts to friends, the youngsters 
on their new sleds or skates, the arrival 
of relatives you have not seen for months, 
the scene around the Community Christ- 
mas tree—what an opportunity to make 
a reel of the most absorbing interest! 


Press the lever—that’s all 


It’s so easy with a Ciné-Kodak. Sight it 
and press the lever. That's all there is 
toit. It’s as simple as making snapshots. 

You mail the film to us and we do the 
rest, the cost of developing being in- 
cluded in the price of the film. It is 
promptly returned to you. Hence, the 
pictures you took on Christmas are ready 
to be shown on New Year's. 

Thanks to the Kodascope, they are no 
more trouble to project than they were to 
take. In a moment or two after you 
unwrap the film, they are flashing on 
your own home screen, and you are 
amazed by the simplicity and success 
of it all. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 





The reason? Unbiased by the precedents 
and prejudices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who made still 
photography so simple have made home 
movie making equally simple for you. 


Wonderful in many ways 


Ciné-Kodak home movies, however, are 
not merely a Christmas opportunity. 
They enable you to make priceless rec- 
ords of your children’s growth. They 
provide you with marvelous entertain- 
ment. They bring back your travels for 
the folks at home. Moreover, you are 
not limited to the films you take yourself. 





Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 400- 
foot reels of comedy, *ravel and cartoons, 
are available at your dealer’s. They cost 
$7.50 per 100 feet and become a perma- 
nent part of your film library. 


Movies in Color! 


And now another Eastman development 
—Kodacolor—enables you to make home 
movies in full color. With the Ciné- 
Kodak f.1.9, a filter and Kodacolor 
Film, you make the most beautiful living 
portraits of your family and friends. You 
take amazingly vivid pictures of your 
pets, your garden and many another col- 
orful subject. All the wealth of color 


‘before your eyes is caught by the lens 


and registered on this new type film. You 
simply use a color filter when making or 
projecting Kodacolor. 

Can't you see what a treat is in store 
for you? Imagine how much home movies 
would add to your family’s Christmas, 
or some other family’s. Let any Ciné- 
Kodak dealer demonstrate what is here 
described. Home movie outfits—Ciné- 
Kodak, Kodascope and screen—may be 
had for as little as $140. At least, return 

the coupon for a booklet that gives 
more of the details. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 162, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the booklet telling me how I can easily make my 
own movies. 
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EVER has the leadership of 


Fisher and Fleetwood been more brilliantly 


exemplified than in the exquisite closed bod- 


ies on the new Cadillac and La Salle chassis. 
The smart, distinctive Cadillac-La Salle 
body designs, that have created a national 
vogue in motor car style, have been carried 
to new heights of refinement and beauty. 
At the same time, the notable ability of 
Fisher to engineer unprecedented roominess 
and comfort into a motor car body is here 


more strikingly apparent than ever before. 
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